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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 


CANNED  TOMATO  JUICE 


Month  after  month  this  sales-mak- 
ing  series  of  pages  continues  in 
leading  grocery  magazines — building  up  a 
bigger  and  bigger  following — building  up 
volume,  too.  Letters  from  wholesalers  and 
retailers  sing  its  praises,  tell  us  about 
results.  Letters  from  canners  tell  us  how 
they  are  using  the  series  with  their  trade. 


Notice  the  coupon  in  the  page  reproduced 
above.  It  calls  for  the  booklet  “Selling 
Facts  Worth  Knowing  About  Certain 
Canned  Foods” — of  which  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  distributed.  Have  you 
seen  it,  read  it,  used  it  ?  We’ll  gladly  send 
you  one.  Free,  of  course. 
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Brokers  and  Commission 
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A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  ""own"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  hgures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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about  food  in  cans 


,0  the  homes  of  America  the  advertis 


ing  of  the  Continental  Can  Company 


is  presenting  the  proof  that  canned  foods 


are  really  fresh,  appetizingly  healthful. 


This  advertising  is  building  a  new  ap 


against  canned  foods. 


cer  has  a  real  opportunity  to  capitalize 


on  this  crusade  through  greater  merchan 


dising  effort,  and  make  this  truly  a  canned 


foods  year, 


It  is  a  crusade  that  merits  cooperation 


from  all  concerned — rousing  sales  meetings 


energetic  and  intelligent  sales  ehort 


dealer  stimulation  and  encouragement 


displays. 


TELLING  THE  PUBLIC  THE  TRUTH 


predation  of  the  value,  quality  and  con 
venience  of  food  cooked  in  cans.  It  is 
breaking  down  the  old  unfounded  prejudice 


better  and  more  prominent  point  oi-sale 


Advertising  will  prepare  the  public  mind. 
Good  merchandising  will  produce  the  saxes. 


Every  canner,  wholesaler  and  retail  gro 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

NOW  ACT — As  promised,  we  have  reprinted  the 
whole  series  of  articles  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and 
Banking,”  and  have  mailed  all  subscribers  a 
copy  of  the  booklet.  This  is  our  bit.  Even  if  you  read 
the  series  as  given  we  know  a  re-reading  of  this  book 
will  be  enlightening,  lead  to  a  better  understanding, 
and  possibly  bring  you  to  action.  You  were  surprised 
at  much  that  you  learned  in  this  discussion;  like 
hundreds  of  others — from  all  ranks  of  the  industry — 
who  have  ordered  extra  copies  and  who  say  they  in¬ 
tend  to  demand  action  by  Congress — you  found  your¬ 
self  saying  “That’s  true,  and  it  is  surprising,  I  never 
thought  of  that.”  But  what  is  the  good  of  forcing 
attention  to  money  and  how  it  is  manipulated  against 
you ;  why  point  out  the  slavery  of  paying  tithes  to  in¬ 
dividuals  on  every  cent  you  own  or  use — if  nothing  is 
done  to  change  the  condition  ? 

A  Major  Douglas  has  aroused  all  England  with  his 
“Social  Credit”  theory ;  has  visited  the  Provinces  under 
British  control,  and  has  been  enthusiastically  received, 
numbering  millions  among  his  followers.  His  theory 
seems  to  be  to  nationalize  and  use  National  Credit,  as 
he  says  credit  belongs  to  the  people  and  not  to  private 
bankers.  That  is  obvious.  But  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

Our  Government,  composed  of  all  the  people,  and  of 
all  their  enterprises  and  endeavors — therefore  of  the 
entire  real  wealth  of  the  country — is  the  source  or 
repository  of  all  credit.  The  bankers  are  not.  They 
base  their  claims  to  credit  on  Government  bonds  and 
Government  money;  but  if  the  Government  failed  or 
paid  up  its  bonds  all  their  credit  would  vanish.  They 
would  have  nothing.  The  Major  is  right,  but  as  with 
so  many  other  notable  economists,  he  stops  short  of 
the  means  to  use  that  National — and  only  real — Credit. 
The  Government  Bank,  operated  by  all  the  people, 
for  all  the  people,  having  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
nation  in  and  behind  it — and  the  Government  free  of 
all  bonds — is  the  answer,  and  is  the  one  thing  lacking 
to  make  the  Major’s  plan  complete.  That  is  what 
“Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Banking”  explains.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Government  to  fail  with 
the  Government  doing  the  banking,  as  is  its  duty.  It 
could  not  be  borrowed  into  insolvency — and  into  the 
hands  and  ownership  of  the  bankers  and  money  lenders, 


as  was  Rome — and  as  now  threatens  the  United  States 
(and  every  other  Nation) — because  it  would  ceased 
to  be  a  borrower  and  become  the  lender ! 

The  English  Empire  is  on  the  brink  of  this  step: 
British  Columbia  has  memoralized  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  resolution,  to  the  same  purpose  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  at  Ottawa  are  even 
now  laboring  with  the  question. 

It  can  be  put  through  our  Congress  if  our  people 
will  but  ask  for  it.  The  President  has  long  been  in 
favor  of  ending  the  disastrous  money  system.  If  our 
industry  will  rise  and  demand  that  its  representatives 
at  Washington  take  this  action — it  will  be  done.  If 
you  agree  with  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Banking,”  then 
act.  Let  every  man  reading  this,  and  all  the  friends 
he  can  enlist,  appeal  to  Washington.  Join  the  crusade 
for  emancipation  from  those  who  hold  you  and  your 
business  in  bondage.  Make  the  U.  S.  A.  the  first  to 
drive  the  money  changers  from  the  temple.  Don’t 
allow  other  nations  to  beat  us  to  this  great  relief  and 
blessing.  Individual  banking  is  doomed;  it  will  be 
done  away  with — but  it  will  fight  hard,  mercilessly, 
cruelly — anyway  to  retain  its  clutches  on  all  humanity. 

Read  the  book — understand  it — realize  what  this 
Banking  System  has  meant  in  the  past  and  what 
freedom  from  it  will  mean  in  the  future — and  you  will 
act;  you’ll  demand  immediate  action  at  Washington — 
and  they  will  listen  to  you. 

Not  canned  foods  talk?  Why  it  is  your  very  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  business  and  individual  lives  are  throttled 
by  the  managers  and  controllers  of  money — a  power 
they  usurped,  have  no  right  to,  and  under  which  we 
cannot  exist.  This  depression  and  unemployment  can¬ 
not  be  ended  unless  we  end  this  dominance  of  the 
banking  system. 

Get  in  the  fight,  with  all  your  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances — everyone  you  can  enroll.  It  is  the  only  way. 
Copies  are  now  in  the  hands  of  every  Senator  and 
Representative  at  Washington — word  from  you  will 
start  action. 

*  *  • 

“A  new  process  of  packing  spinach  that  puts  more 
spinach  and  less  water  in  the  cans  netted  a  fine  of 
$1,000  to  the  California  Packing  Corporation.  C.  J. 
Morton,  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Chief  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  filed  a  complaint  charing  the  firm  with  selling 
.short  weight  cans  of  spinach.  The  corporation  checked 
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up  on  its  weights  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge. 
The  consumer  gets  more  spinach  for  his  or  her  money 
but  the  packer  gets  fined  for  an  oversight  in  not  re¬ 
vising  the  labels !” — Reported  in  California  Market  this 
week. 

Walter,  you  were  never  a  doctrinaire,  you  always 
liked  common  sense,  and  its  application.  Can’t  you 
hold  these  fanatics?  Warn  but  don’t  fine  a  firm  for 
doing  too  good  work,  even  if  the  firm  ought  not  to 
need  such  a  warning.  Such  over-zealousness  in  the 
face  of  so  much  laxity  in  pure  food  law  enforcement 
puts  all  your  inspectors,  and  the  Pure  Food  Law,  in 
an  uncomfortable  light. 

*  *  * 

HISTORY  REPEATS — When  the  National  Canners 
Association  was  first  formed  it  was  anticipated  that 
it  would  become  the  parent  body  of  all  reputable 
canners ;  the  organization  most  desired  of  all  canners, 
difficult  to  get  into,  and  harder  to  remain  in  unless  the 
member  was  most  careful  of  his  behavior  and  of  his 
goods.  In  other  words  the  highest  mark  of  repute 
would  be  membership  in  the  N.  C.  A.  And  they  started 
so  well  along  that  line  that  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
a  seal  which  members  could  use  on  goods  fully  up 
to  specifications;  and  to  insure  that,  inspection  of 
canneries  and  goods — ^to  back  up  the  big  advertising 
plan  set  up — was  begun.  You  younger  ones  have  heard 
of  the  “Inspection  and  Advertising”  plan;  and  you 
oldsters  need  no  reminding. 

The  Association  has  achieved  many  of  its  early 
objectives,  but  never  as  it  might  have  done  had  it 
had  the  courage  to  use  the  mailed  fist.  The  New  Deal 
gives  it  an  even  better  opportunity  than  ever,  and  the 
canneries  and  the  goods  are  now  in  better  shape  for 
ready  compliance  than  they  were  in  those  early  days — 
then  20  years  ahead  of  time. 

The  Japanese  grabbed  the  idea.  This  week  there 
came  to  our  desk  a  mimeographed  pamphlet  entitled : 
“Recommendations  from  the  Consumers  Advisory 
Board  of  the  N.  R.  A.  for  revision  of  the  Fisheries 
Industry  Code,  with  reference  to  Standard  Quality 
Grading  and  labelling  of  fresh  and  canned  fish.” 

Under  Section  B — Canned  Fish — Title  II,  we  find 
some  interesting  reading.  Here  it  is: 

“CANADIAN  OPINION  ON  GRADING  OF 
CANNED  FISH 

From  a  report  on  the  Marketing  of  Canadian 
Fish  and  Fish  Products  made  by  Cockfield,  Brown 
and  Company,  advertising  agency  of  Montreal, 
for  the  Honorable  E.  N.  Rhodes,  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  Canada.  (Grading 
is  done  by  law  in  several  Canadian  provinces  but 
has  not  been  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.) 

‘The  most  vital  and  apparent  problem  of 
every  branch  of  the  canned  fish  industry  is 
that  of  supplying  the  market  with  identifiable 
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and  dependable  goods  of  standard  quality, 
grade  for  grade.  All  suggestions  received, 
such  as — “better  inspection,”  “rigid  grad¬ 
ing,”  “ruthless  condemnation  of  sub-standard 
packs” — are  so  obvious  as  to  deserve  the 
criticism  of  ‘begging  the  question.’  It  is 
freely  admitted  that  they  are  worth  while 
objectives,  but  no  practical  scheme  was  put 
forward  for  implementing  them.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  Japan  in  the  merger  of  crab  can¬ 
ners,  under  state  encouragement  and  sponsor¬ 
ship,  into  a  few  powerful  units,  from  which 
sub-standard  fly-by-night  packers  are  out¬ 
lawed,  may  be  ruthless,  but  it  is  certainly 
proving  to  be  effective  and  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

It  may  have  to  be  adopted,  in  its  Canadian 
environment,  into  something  which  differs  in 
form  but  adheres  in  principle,  such  for  ex¬ 
ample  as  a  “closed”  association  of  reputable 
lobster  canners,  in  which  membership  can  be 
secured  and  retained  only  by  obedience  to 
rigid  self-made  and  self-inspected  rules — with 
such  tangible  advantages  as  an  association 
mark  of  readily  identifiable  character,  below 
the  brand  of  the  individual  packer,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  intensive  educational  propaganda 
among  the  trade  and  the  consuming  public 
in  domestic  and  external  markets.” 

Does  this  not  sound  familiar? 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
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WHEN  THE  SEASON  "OPENS  UP" 

BE  READY  TO  "SPEED  UP! 


_ I  ^ 

Automatic  Rotarij 

Y3cuum  Fillgf' 

/^CATSUP  c^ncf 

tomato  juice 


MACHINE  CO.  Cincinnati 


High  Class 
Seed 


SWEET  CORN 


For  A  High 
Class  Pack 


We  are  recosnized  Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn 


A  Complete  Line  of 

CANNERS^ 

SEEDS 


Growers  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Tendergold,  Imp.  Golden  Bantam, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Narrow  Grain  and  Golden  Evergreen  and  Shoepeg. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


Milford/ 


Conn. 


Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georsia 
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The  Grading  oi  Canning  Crops 
in  Pennsylvania 

(By  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  purchasing  of  canning  crops  from  producers 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  grades  has  increased 
greatly  throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
several  years.  Due  to  this  rapid  increase,  graded  buy¬ 
ing  of  canning  crops  may  no  longer  be  considered  ex¬ 
perimental.  The  system  appears  to  be  tried  and  proven 
to  be  sound,  because  it  is  more  equitable  to  both  grow¬ 
ers  and  canners,  because  it  is  more  economical  through 
the  elimination  of  the  picking,  hauling  and  handling 
of  culls,  because  it  raises  the  average  return  to  the 
grower  and  because  it  improves  the  quality  level  of 
the  finished  product.  In  this  connection  both  growers 
and  canners  must  face  the  fact  that  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  is  now  in  a  crucial  period.  The  competition 
offered  by  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  lower  prices  of  the  “off  season”  crops  of 
yesterday,  brought  about  by  greatly  increased  acrv;- 
ages,  chain  store  distribution  to  every  little  hamlet  and 
town,  and  to  more  rapid,  refrigerated  transportation. 
Still  another  factor  is  the  frozen  pack  or  quick  freeze 
industry  which  threatens  to  encroach  seriously  on 
the  territory  of  the  canning  industry,  unless  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  goods  is  maintained  at  a  higher  level. 
The  day  is  rapidly  passing  when  the  canner  can  sell 
any  kind  of  quality  under  any  kind  of  label  at  any 
kind  of  price.  Fewer  goods  of  standard  or  sub-stand¬ 
ard  quality,  more  goods  of  extra  standard  or  fancy 
grade  and  the  proper  labeling  of  all  grades  are  needed 
to  gain  and  to  maintain  the  consumers’  full  confidence 
in  canned  foods. 

The  growth  of  canning  crops  grading  has  been  very 
rapid.  It  was  as  recently  as  1924  that  the  first  experi¬ 
mental  field  work  was  carried  on  in  western  New  York 
State  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  representa¬ 
tives,  to  test  the  practicability  of  using  tentative  to- 
mao  grades.  From  that  beginning,  in  a  period  of  nine 
years  time,  graded  tomato  buying  has  come  to  be  the 
standard  method  of  purchase  for  the  industry.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  largest  part  of  the  contract  acreage  in 
many  of  the  principal  tomato  producing  states  has 
been  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Grades.  Many 
other  fruit  and  truck  crops  are  now  being  purchased 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  annual  sour  cherry  pack  of  the  country  is  very 
largely  purchased  from  growers  under  federal  grading. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  apples  purchased  for  can¬ 
ning  in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Valleys  district  of 


Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
are  now  being  purchased  on  a  graded  basis.  Other 
canning  crops  which  are  being  graded  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  include  spinach,  com,  beans,  kraut  cab¬ 
bage,  asparagus,  grapes  and  various  small  fruits. 

This  work  is  spreading  to  other  crops  annually  as 
grade  specifications  are  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  from  time  to  time,  to  cover 
additional  crops. 

The  first  experimental  grading  work  was  carried 
on  in  Pennsylvania  at  three  factories  in  1927,  when 
235,000  pounds  of  tomatoes  were  graded.  In  1928  this 
increased  to  8,842,000  pounds,  including  in  addition  to 
1,000,000  pounds  of  tomatoes,  the  first  bulk  apple  and 
grape  grading.  From  this  small  beginning  during 
1927  and  1928,  the  grading  increased  to  68,696,624 
pounds  in  1932,  receding  to  46,715,915  pounds  in  1933, 
because  of  lighter  crops  during  that  season.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  grading  in  Pennsylvania  from  1928  through 
1933  is  shown  in  Table  No.  1  below. 

TABLE  No.  1— INSPECTION  OF  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  CROPS 

FOR  MANUFACTURE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1929-1933 


1933  1932  1931  1930  1929 

Crop  (pounds)  (pounds)  (pounds)  (pounds)  (pounds) 

Apples  . 22,982,822  41,792,184  32,114,069  36,453,499  8,956,008 

Cherries  .  307,062  657,203  2,479,124  2,710,000  . 

Grapes  .  3,400,000  3,914,000  5,176,000  3,004,700  1,801,784 

Raspberries  . '  19,200  .  .  .  . 

Snap  Beans  .  112,021  320,322  131,675  373,407 

Tomatoes  . 20,006,876  21,694,216  13,364,324  1,492,945  2,356,756 

Totals  . 46,715,915  68,696,624  53,453,839  43,792,819  13,487,955 


TOMATO  GRADING— 1933 

The  seventh  season  of  tomato  grading  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  showed  a  decrease  from  21,694,216  pounds 
graded  in  1932  to  20,006,876  pounds  in  1933.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  approximately  1500  acres  of  tomatoes  from  coun¬ 
ties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  Federal-State  in¬ 
spected  at  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  plant  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.  Including  the  tomatoes  graded  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tomato  acreage  was  contracted  for  and  delivered  on 
the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Tomato  grades.  State  isnpectors 
were  located  at  fourteen  tomato  canneries  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  follows:  Burgoon  &  Yingling,  Gettysburg; 
S.  M.  Fife,  Airville;  Chanceford  Packing  Co.,  Collins- 
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Ca  nners  Seeds 

If  you  wish  Seeds  for  Spring  planting,  before  pur¬ 
chasing,  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  and  allow 
us  to  quote  you  prices. 

No  one  has  better  seeds  than  we,  and  our  prices 
will  be  found  to  be  in  line  with  other  good  seed  Growers. 

Certified  Tomato  Seed 

If  you  need  Tomato  Seed,  buy  Certified  Tomato 
Seed.  Our  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Certified  that  it  is 
true  to  name,  high  in  vitality  and  free  from  disease. 
Every  ounce  of  Tomato  Seed  we  offer  is  grown  right 
here,  all  put  in  J,  J  and  1  lbs.  cardboard  Lithograph 
Cartons,  the  Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Oldest  Seed  House  in  America  Founded  1 784 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRiaHTBB 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

»  Salem,  New  Jersey 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 
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ville;  J.  T.  Gemmil,  High  Rock;  Hanover  Canning  Co., 
Hanover;  Melrose  Canning  Co.,  Hanover;  Lineboro 
Canning  Co.,  Lineboro,  Md. ;  Myers  Canning  Co.,  Spring 
Grove;  Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littlestown;  S.  E. 
Proctor,  Delta ;  Pennsylvania  Packing  Co.,  Littlestown ; 
H.  M.  Ruff,  Woodbine;  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  North 
East;  Weldon  Canning  Co.,  Brogue. 

The  quality  of  Pennsylvania  tomatoes  promised  to 
be  exceptionally  high  early  in  the  1933  season.  This 
outlook  was  reversed,  while  the  deal  was  still  young, 
because  of  a  week  of  hard  rains,  high  winds  and  floods. 
Immediately  following  these  flood  rains,  yields  were 
cut  severely  and  the  quality  was  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  tomato  grading  was  started  in  1927.  Qual¬ 
ity  and  yield  gradually  picked  up,  however,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  season  the  yield  had  made  a  fair 
comeback  and  the  quality  was  excellent.  Table  No.  4 
shows  that  the  average  quality  of  graded  tomatoes  in 
1933  was  high,  comparing  favorably  with  those  graded 
in  previous  years. 

TABLE  No.  3— CLASSIFICATION  OF  GRADED  TOMATOES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  (Weighted  Average  Per  Cent) 

1933  1932  1931  1930  1929  1928  1927 


U.  S.  No.  1 .  51  52  46  42  54  41  51 

U.  S.  No.  2 .  43  43  45  54  42  51  39 

Culls  .  6  5  9  4  4  8  10 


There  was  a  wide  variation  in  quality  at  different 
canneries  in  the  state,  as  is  shown  by  Table  No.  4. 
This  range  was  greater  than  during  most  years,  be¬ 
cause  tomatoes  in  certain  localities  recovered  from  the 
flood  rains  more  fully  than  in  other  localities.  Fac¬ 
tors  which  normally  cause  quality  variations  between 
factories  are  soil  conditions,  weather  conditions,  cul¬ 
tural  practices  of  growers,  time  of  setting  and  quality 
of  plants,  and  type  of  pickers  used. 


TABLE  No.  4— SEASON  AVERAGE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
TOMATOES  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERIES,  1933 


U.  S.  No.  1 

U.  S.  No.  2 

Culls 

Factory  A  . 

.  66%. 

31% 

3%, 

“  B  . 

.  .65 

27 

8 

“  C  . . . 

.  62 

25 

13 

“  D  . 

.  61 

34 

5 

«  pi 

.  61 

32 

7 

«  pi 

.  60 

35 

5 

“  G  . 

.  56 

31 

13 

“  H  . 

.  54 

37 

9 

“  I  . 

.  52 

41 

7 

“  J  . 

.  52 

34 

14 

“  K  . 

.  50 

47 

3 

“  L  . 

.  47 

46 

7 

“  M  . 

.  44 

52 

4 

.  29 

65 

6 

Weighted  Average  . 

.  51 

43 

6 

*  Deliveries  for  one  week  only,  following  flood  rains. 

The  average  price  paid  by  factories  buying  flat  rate 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1933  was  approximately  $10.73 
a  ton  compared  to  an  average  price  of  $12.61  paid  for 
tomatoes  purchased  on  grade.  The  graded  tomatoes 
ranged  in  cost  from  $9.95  at  one  plant  (one  week  only, 
following  storm  damage)  to  $13.87,  the  top  price  paid 
at  another  plant.  See  Table  No.  5. 


TABLE  No.  5— PRICES  PAID  PER  TON  FOR  U.  S.  No.  1 
AND  U.  S.  No.  2  TOMATOES  AND  SEASON  AVER¬ 
AGE  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  FACTORIES,  1933 

Season 

U.  S»  No.  1  U.  S.  No.  2  Average 


Factory  A  . $17.50  $7.50  $13.87 

“  B  .  15.25  8.25  12.14 

“  C  .  15.25  8.25  11.51 

“  D  .  15.25  8.25  12.11 

“  E  .  17.50  7.50  13.08 

“  F  .  17.50  7.50  13.13 

“  G  .  15.25  8.25  11.00 

“  H  .  15.25  8.25  11.29 

“  I  .  17.50  7.50  12.18 

“  J  .  15.25  8.25  10.73 

“  K  .  17.50  7.50  12.28 

“  L  .  12.00  12.00  12.00 

“  M  .  17.50  7.50  11.60 

“  N  .  17.50  7.50  9.95 


Weighted  State  Average  (including  1500  acres  grown  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  delivered  to  New  Jersey  cannery),  U.  S.  No.  2,  $12.61. 

It  appears  that  a  price  differential  of  $10.00  a  ton 
between  No.  1  and  No.  2  tomatoes,  as  was  paid  at  seven 
plants  during  1933,  is  a  greater  difference  than  is  war-  • 
ranted.  This  is  borne  out  by  research  work  done  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Hauck  of  Ohio  State  University  and  A.  D. 
Radebaugh  of  the  American  Can  Company.  Their  re¬ 
sults  show  that  there  is  approximately  a  flve  dollar 
per  ton  differential  between  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  U.  S. 
No.  2’s  based  on  the  increased  number  of  cases  of 
fancies  per  ton.  Whether  a  definite  spread  in  price 
may  be  determined  which  will  apply  year  in  and  year 
out  at  all  factories  is  questionable  because  of  varia¬ 
tions  of  seasons,  of  factory  help  and  of  market  values. 
Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  price  of  U.  S.  No.  2 
tomatoes  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  penalize  the  grow¬ 
ers  for  delivering  this  grade,  which  is  actually  no  lower 
in  quality  than  the  average  quality  of  many  loads  of 
flat  rate  tomatoes.  Under  certain  growing  conditions 
it  is  difficult  for  the  growers  to  leave  the  tomatoes  on 
the  vines  long  enough  to  secure  a  large  percentage  of 
U.  S.  No.  I’s,  without  losing  heavily  in  yield.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  best  for  the  grower  to  pick 
his  crop,  running  heavily  to  U.  S.  No.  2’s,  rather  than 
to  attempt  waiting  for  a  curtailed  yield,  running  heav¬ 
ily  to  No.  I’s. 

Table  No.  6  shows  a  striking  comparison  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  quality  loads  graded  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  factories  during  1933.  The  grower  of  the 
best  load  received  $5.97  more  per  ton  for  it  than  the 
flat  price  would  have  paid.  The  canner,  on  the  other 
hand,  paid  $6.48  per  ton  less  for  the  load  of  the  lowest 
quality  when  purchased  on  grade  but  an  average  in¬ 
creased  graded  price  of  $1.88  a  ton  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  flat  price  for  the  state. 

TABLE  No.  6— GRADING  OF  BEST,  POOREST  AND  AVER¬ 
AGE  LOAD,  SHOWING  PRICE  COMPARISON  WITH 
UNGRADED  TOMATOES  —  SEASON  OF  1933 


Grades  Average  Load  Best  Load  Poorest  Load 

U.  S.  No.  1 .  51%  92%  9% 

U.  S.  No.  2 .  43  8  37 

Culls  .  6  0  54 

Prices  Received 

Graded  . $12.61  $16.70  $4.25 

Flat  Rate  .  10.73  10.73  10.73 
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SOUR  CHERRY  GRADING— 1933 

The  fourth  year  of  cherry  grading  in  Pennsylvania 
saw  another  drop  in  the  canning  of  this  crop,  from 
the  peak  of  2,710,000  pounds  graded  in  1930  to  the  low 
of  307,062  pounds  graded  in  1933.  The  U.  S.  grades 
are  proving  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to  both  grower 
and  canner.  The  increase  of  the  cherry  maggot  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  very  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  industry  and  threatens  to  cause  rejected 
loads  by  the  canners  and  seized  shipments  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  unless  this  pest  is  held  more  closely  in  check  by 
thorough  spraying  methods. 

During  the  1933  season  90  per  cent  of  all  cherries 
inspected  graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  the  balance  being  culls. 

SUPERVISION  AND  COST  OF  CANNERY  INSPEC¬ 
TION  SERVICE 

This  is  a  self-supporting  service  under  state  super¬ 
vision.  All  inspectors  are  trained  and  licensed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  and  may  be  hired  by 
buyers  or  sellers  of  canning  crops,  through  the  Federal- 
State  Inspection  Fund,  E.  B.  Mitchell,  Treasurer, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  During  1933  the  gross  cost  for  each 
inspector  amounted  to  $42.00  per  week.  From  this 
amount  $3.00  a  \yeek  was  paid  to  the  State  Treasury 
to  offset  the  cost  of  state  supervision  and  various  over¬ 
head  expenses,  such  as  certificates,  postage,  clerical, 
office  rents,  etc.  The  balance  of  the  weekly  charge  of 
$42.00  a  week  was  used  to  pay  the  inspectors  and  to 
meet  minor  charges  such  as  compensation  insurance. 
Federal  tax  on  checks,  etc.  A  small  balance  left  in 
the  Federal-State  Fund  will  be  retained  to  meet  the 
contingency  of  paying  reporting  expenses  of  inspectors 
next  season. 

During  1933  the  total  cost  of  inspecting  23,358  tons 
of  canning  crops  amounted  to  $2,961.00,  an  average  of 
12  2-3  cents  per  ton,  compared  with  costs  of  18  cents 
during  1932  and  16  cents  per  ton  in  1931.  Although 
the  cost  at  small  factories  is  conisderably  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  state,  the  saving  from  cull  elimina¬ 
tion,  at  some  factories,  is  alone  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  inspection  charges.  At  one  tomato  factory  the 
saving  from  culls  amounted  to  $455.39,  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  flat  rate  price  of  $10.73  a  ton.  The  inspection  cost 


at  this  same  plant  was  only  $252.00  for  the  entire 
season. 

Additional  copies  of  this  report  or  further  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  this  grading  service  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  D.  M.  James,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

*  jn 

WHY  GO  WAY  OUT  TO  MANILA? 

HE  New  Deal  is  trying  to  clean  up  sore  spots  and 
so  make  life  more  healthy  for  all,  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  no  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  towards  running  the  loan  sharks  out  of 
business. 

We  saw  the  following  in  our  daily  paper  the  other 
day: 

USURERS  IN  MANILA  COMING  UNDER  FIRE 
War  Against  Money  Lenders  Urged  as  Result  of 
High  Rates  Charged 

Money  lenders  in  Manila,  P.  L,  are  said  to  have 
been  charging  such  high  rates  that  a  war  against 
them  is  being  urged.  Thousands  of  wage  earners 
are  said  to  be  in  their  grip,  and  many  small  mer¬ 
chants  pay  extortionate  interest  to  loan  sharks 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  2,722  market-stall 
owners  are  declared  to  be  among  the  financial 
slaves,  owing  sums  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $2,000. 
Although  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  loans  with¬ 
out  security  is  fourteen  per  cent,  many  licensed 
and  unlicensed  lenders  charge  from  73  to  360  per 
cent  per  year.  Stall  owners  alone  are  believed  to 
pay  $60,000  a  year  interest  to  the  sharks. 

No  need  to  go  to  the  Phillipines,  for  they  can  find 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases  as  bad  or  worse 
than  these  right  here  at  home.  Look  around  you  and 
you  will  find  plenty — and  possibly  feel  inclined  to  cry 
out  for  their  abolition. 

DOCTOR  SPOTO  MOVES 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Spoto  of  the  Brocton  Preserving 
Company  has  moved  from  Rochester  to  Fredonia, 
New  York,  in  order  to  devote  part  of  his  time  at  their 
Fredonia  Plant. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


SUBSCRIBER  writes : 

“Some  time  ago  you  mentioned  sending 
bulletins  to  customers  and  representa¬ 
tives.  Reports  all  indicate  stocks  are  short,  prices 
are  advancing,  there  is  little  of  interest  to  report 
so  far  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  planting 
and  growing  of  crops.  How  often  would  you  send 
out  such  a  bulletin  as  you  have  in  mind  ?” 

It’s  true  stocks  are  scarce  but  you  might  be  surprised 
to  know  how  many  odd  lots  still  need  to  be  cleaned  up 
and  how  many  warehouses  will  be  better  ready  for 
new  packs  after  the  accumulation  of  past  packs  has 
finally  been  cleaned  out.  Of  course,  you  probably  have 
only  a  few  cases  in  such  a  category — but  list  them  out 
to  your  brokers  and  distributors  anyway.  A  broker 
representing  any  considerable  number  of  canned  foods 
principals  will  be  glad  to  have  the  posting.  As  far 
as  the  advancing  of  prices  is  concerned,  when  markets 
are  changing  in  either  direction  is  the  time  market 
postings  are  most  appreciated  by  brokers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  alike. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  if  you  wait  until  every¬ 
thing  in  your  opinion  is  just  right  for  the  publication 
of  your  bulletin  you  will  wait  a  long  time.  In  the 
meantime,  others  will  have  established  a  reputation 
and  use  for  their  postings  which  will  make  it  all  the 
harder  for  your  efforts  to  gain  a  substantial  foothold 
in  the  consciousness  of  your  buyers  and  representatives. 

Decide  first  of  all  as  to  the  shape  and  form  of  what¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  put  out.  Blotter  people  will  advocate 
the  monthly  use  of  blotters  carrying  a  calendar  and  a 
sales’  or  stock  message.  Novelty  houses  will  advocate 
some  sort  of  trick  calendar,  and  others  will  have  their 
pet  ideas  as  to  the  vehicle  you  had  best  use.  The 
Government  post  card  adapts  itself  very  nicely  to  the 
purpose  you  have  in  mind  and  has  many  advantages. 
It  is  inexpensive,  it  carrys  a  message  effectively,  and 
is  not  often  lost  sight  of.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
embellish  it  with  many  if  any  cuts  or  illustrations  but 
your  local  printer  can  do  a  good  job  for  you  when 
printing  the  cards  and  a  number  of  canners  use  this 
medium  very  effectively. 

Probably  most  will  decide  on  a  letter  size  sheet  of 
paper,  preferably  mimeograph  stock  and  most  will 
mimeograph  their  bulletins.  Select  some  color,  not 
white  necessarily,  and  stick  to  it.  Name  your  bulletin, 
adopt  a  heading  for  it  and  incorporate  in  it  if  possible 
a  sales  slogan. 

Next  decide  the  headings  under  which  you  will 
separate  the  various  items  you  wish  to  discuss.  Then 


arrange  for  their  treatment  in  orderly  sequence.  Thus 
you  will  promptly  arouse  reader  interest  in  your  post¬ 
ings  and  the  distinctive  color  you  adopt  will  aid  readers 
in  quickly  sorting  your  bulletin  from  the  mass  of  other 
material  they  receive  daily  and  insure  its  receiving  the 
attention  you  hope  for. 

There  is  one  department  of  your  bulletin  which  can 
be  made  to  do  splendid  service.  I  refer  to  that  portion 
of  it  designed  for  reproduction  by  customers  and  others 
in  their  bulletins.  Make  it  clear  that  the  contents  of 
the  posting  are  for  the  full  use  of  the  recipient.  With 
or  without  credit.  Urge  them  to  make  use  of  it  and 
head  your  portion  of  your  bulletin  designed  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  such  a  way  a  busy  executive  will  have  no 
trouble  in  locating  the  material  each  week. 

Determine,  too,  the  major  theme  you  will  develop  as 
your  weekly  or  monthly  postings  continue.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  get  over  a  quality  story  to  your  readers 
because  you  intend  to  sell  your  pack  for  what  it  is 
worth  and  are  determined  to  get  out  of  the  price  class, 
make  this  fact  evident  in  each  bulletin  you  issue.  This 
is  very  important.  For  instance,  a  national  advertiser 
has  recently  started  to  popularize  a  line  of  pureed 
canned  foods  for  infant  feeding.  Advertising  lineage 
carries  a  striking  profit  message.  Broadsides  by  the 
manufacturer  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  product. 
Yet  here  is  a  wholesale  grocers  bulletin  on  my  desk 
and  in  it  are  listed  two  lines  of  pureed  canned  foods 
for  infant  feeding.  The  distributor  says:  “National 
Baby  Food  Week,”  lists  each  line  at  the  same  cost, 
advises  a  counter  or  window  display  and  enumerates 
the  items  in  the  line.  Nothing  else.  The  line  seeking 
distribution  from  the  profit  angle  has  failed  to  get  the 
idea  fully  over  to  this  buyer  or  else  he  would  have 
played  up  in  his  bulletin  the  thought  that  the  newer 
line  will  sell  as  rapidly  as  the  older  one  and  repeat 
more  rapidly.  A  mention  in  a  manufacturer’s  bulletin 
that  this  is  the  case  and  further  suggestions  as  to  just 
what  should  be  written  in  a  distributor’s  bulletin  in  this 
connection  would  have  obtained  results. 

So  many  wholesalers  issue  member  or  salesmen’s 
bulletins  you  will  do  well  to  iterate  and  re-iterate  that 
so  and  so  should  be  mentioned  in  wholesaler’s  bulletins 
to  the  trade  and  to  salesmen.  If  you  are  offering  job 
lots  urge  your  readers  to  enumerate  your  offerings  in 
their  bulletins.  As  soon  as  you  have  started  your 
posting  service  and  it  has  commenced  to  click  you  will 
receive  requests  for  additional  copies  of  your  bulletins. 
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Notice  of  Trustee^s  Sale. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  certain  property 
of  the  Waterloo  Canning  Company  of  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  consisting  of  three  complete  can¬ 
ning  plants,  with  real  estate,  buildings  and 
equipment  and  other  property,  will  be  sold 
for  cash  at  private  sale  by  sealed  bids  on 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1934,  at  10:00  o’clock 
A.  M.  of  said  day,  at  the  office  of  the  under¬ 
signed  Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  of  such  Water¬ 
loo  Canning  Company  at  401-402  Commercial 
Building,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  that  sealed  bids 
for  such  plants  and  property,  or  any  one  of 
them,  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  at 
the  above  named  address  up  to  10:00  o’clock 
A.  M.  of  said  day,  but  not  thereafter.  Any 
sales  made  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Court. 

For  descriptions,  details  and  more  specific 
information,  apply  to  the  undersigned  at  the 
above  address. 

A.  F.  HUSSMANN,  Trustee 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Cut  youR  cost 

It’s  Cheaper  To 

Make  a  Profit! 

’ _ _ _  "  '  "'G 
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For  a  small  investment  you  can  eliminate  ex¬ 
cessive  costs  of  labor,  supervision,  checking, 
bookkeeping  and  reduce  the  space  you  are 
now  using  in  snipping  beans  by  hand. 

MODEL  E 

CHISHOLM-RYDER 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

is  the  latest  development  in  bean  snipping.  It  pro¬ 
duces  steady,  unbroken  production  without  delay 
for  loading  or  unloading.  The  results  are  vastly 
superior  to  hand  snipping,  yet  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  costs  of  hand  work. 
Saves  5  to  15%  in  waste — and  gives  you  a  pre¬ 
mium  pack. 

The  gentle,  loose  tumbling  and  controlled  even 
flow  prevent  massing  and  help  to  preserve  the  nat¬ 
ural  crispness  of  the  tender  beans. 
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Hansen  Frait  and  Vecetable 
Filler 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut 
FiUer 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato 
Filler 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Boot 

Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 
Topper 

Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Write  Today  for  Bulletin  T 
and  learn  how  to  cut  your 
costs  for  bean  snipping. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  OGDEN,  UTAH 
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Whenever  this  happens,  be  sure  and  run  then  the  line 
in  all  bulletins  that  additional  copies  may  be  had  on 
request. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  copy  and  reproduce  material  pub¬ 
lished  by  others,  but  of  general  interest  to  the  trade. 
Make  your  reprints  good  reading  but  condensed  as 
much  as  possible  and  still  have  them  convey  the  full 
import  of  the  original.  Give  full  credit,  of  course,  to 
anyone  whose  message  you  reprint  or  mention  at 
length. 

As  crops  develop,  publish  full  crop  information,  as 
sales  are  made  for  spot  or  future,  mention  them,  too. 
When  the  time  to  harvest  crops  approaches,  include 
invitations  to  your  readers  to  visit  your  plants  and  see 
the  whole  show.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  visitors 
you  will  have. 

A  word  in  closing  regarding  the  physical  makeup 
of  your  bulletin.  If  you  cut  a  stencil  and  run  it  on 
a  mimeograph,  double  space  the  lines  and  capitalize 
and  underline  the  headings,  setting  them  apart  from 
surrounding  material.  Print  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  You  may  wish  to  keep  postage  expense  down  by 
printing  two  sides  but  as  soon  as  you  start  doing  this 
you  will  get  into  the  habit  of  putting  out  a  crowded 
bulletin  and  one  that  will  be  hard  to  read.  Decrease 
reader  interest  and  your  bulletin  looses  value  rapidly. 

Should  you  have  any  jokes  in  the  publication?  Well, 
on  the  basis  that  a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men,  I  should  say,  yes,  by  all 
means.  If  your  publication  is  post  card  size  but  run 
off  by  a  printer  you  will  still  have  room  for  one  joke 
at  least. 

Where  will  you  get  material  for  your  bulletin?  Well, 
bless  my  heart,  right  out  of  the  files  of  your  office  and 
memory.  Who  knows  as  well  as  you  do  of  the  years 
you  have  spent  in  establishing  your  standards  of 
quality  about  which  others  know  so  little.  If  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  get  out  this  regular  posting, 
commence  now  to  build  up  a  material  file.  Have  it  on 
your  desk  where  it  is  handy.  As  you  read  any  article 
you  feel  you  might  well  reproduce,  clip  it  out  and  put 
it  in  the  file.  Ideas  will  occur  to  you  at  most  unforseen 
times  as  to  what  you  might  say  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  Write  them  down,  roughly  as  you  will  but 
still  get  them  down  to  be  later  transfered  to  your 
current  issue. 

Whenever  you  hear  of  a  job  of  selling  in  your  line 
that  deserves  special  mention,  avoid  particular  men¬ 
tion  of  names  if  you  wish,  but  otherwise  give  full 
credit  to  the  ones  putting  the  idea  over.  Make  your 
bulletins  an  accurate  reflection  of  your  business  per¬ 
sonality  and  you  need  have  no  fear  about  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Make  your  bulletins  long  or  short  elaborate 
or  simple  as  you  think  best — ^but  get  them  started  and 
then  keep  them  up. 

If  anyone  will  give  me  sufficient  facts  on  which  to 
base  a  bulletin  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  the  first  dummy 
with  concrete  suggestions  as  to  size,  form,  material  to 
be  used,  regularity  of  publication,  departments  to  be 
established  in  the  publication,  etc. 

No  obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 

This  department  is  your  department,  use  it! 


WHO  IS  THIS  MAN  C.  G.  McCEER? 

Asked  in  a  voice  intended  to  wither  and  shrivel 
that  is  the  query  invariably  asked  by  the  bank 
V  ing  interests  whenever  they  are  attacked.  It  is 
of  interest  to,  our  many  readers  because  they  have  read 
the  contribution  of  Mr.  G.  G.  McGeer,  K.  C.,  M.  L.  A., 
in  “LET’S  TALK  MONEY  AND  BANKING” ;  and  if 
perchance  they  did  not  read  this  series  of  articles  as 
they  appeared,  they  will  most  certainly  read  the 
pamphlet — the  reprint  of  the  entire  series — which  was 
mailed  each  one  of  you  this  week.  Whether  in  sym¬ 
pathy  or  not  everyone  can  read  this  pamphlet  with 
profit,  as  well  as  interest.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  day; 
the  subject  the  whole  world  is  thinking  and  talking 
about. 

As  you  read  this,  Mr.  McGeer  is  in  attendance  at  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  at  Ottawa,  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  in  its  issue  of 
March  31st,  answers  our  query.  James  McCredie 
Brown,  in  a  serio-comic  editorial,  with  cartoons  of  the 
subject,  tells  the  story  under  the  caption  “Gerry  Goes 
Shouting  Round  Jerico.”  Learn  who  this  remarkable 
man  is.  The  article  reads : 

It  must  be  comforting  to  be  sure  of  things! 

Take  Mr.  McGeer.  He’s  sure  of  things,  lots  of  things. 
What  he’d  do  to  our  provincial  and  national  affairs  if  he  had 
the  chance  would  just  make  you  so  busy  you’d  forget  about 
such  troubles  as  depressions  and  unemployment  and  the 
thoughtlessness  of  those  people  who  levy  taxes.  You’d 
forget  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  depression  and  that  taxes 
should  be  lower  instead  of  higher. 

And  wasn’t  it  a  pity  Mr.  Pattullo  left  him  out  of  the 
cabinet,  when  by  now  he  might  have  had  all  our  wages  in¬ 
creased  and  our  hours  reduced  and  our  debts  fixed  up  and 
the  rain  moved  over  to  Seattle? 

Yes,  yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  terrible,  terrible  man, 
or  a  wonderful,  wonderful  man,  is  this  Gerald  G.  McGeer, 
K.  C.,  M.  L.  A.  He  knows  all  about  freight  rates  and  law  and 
economics  and  government  and  the  Oxford  Movement  and 
the  New  Testament. 

And  such  a  pleasant  man  he  is,  too,  if  you  can  only  keep 
him  away  from  economics  and  a  national  bank.  You  are 
lost  once  he  starts  on  economics  and  banking.  His  eyes 
bore  you  through  and  through.  He  looks  into  the  back  of 
your  head  to  see  if  you  can  possibly  doubt  what  he  says.  If 
you  ask  a  question  he  may  answer  it,  but  most  likely  not. 
Probably  he’ll  give  you  a  copy  of  his  booklet  that  tells  what 
is  wrong  with  the  world  and  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
world.  It’s  all  there,  and  if  you  can’t  read  you  can  certainly 
study  the  diagram.  There  it  is,  plain  as  a  diagram  can  be, 
which  isn’t  very. 

Gerry  McGeer  is  still  a  young  fellow  as  years  go— 46  on 
January  6.  During  the  war  he  was  just  getting  started  as 
a  lawyer.  He  forged  his  way  up — or  was  it  down? — from 
being  an  iron  moulder  to  lawyer.  He  came  through  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  forum  of  rough-and-tumble  de¬ 
bate,  and  today  he  is  prepared  to  meet  anybody  on  any 
terms  in  any  kind  of  a  discussion. 

He  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  private  soldier  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  at  the  same  time  he  was  serving  his  first 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  went  into  the 
House  along  with  the  Liberal  landslide  of  1916.  His  climb 
to  fame  in  British  Columbia  came  as  the  result  of  his  success 
as  counsel  for  the  government  in  the  famous  freight  rates 
case. 

Mr.  McGeer’s  work  on  freight  rates  gave  him  more  to 
think  about  than  mere  law.  He  bumped  up  against  men 
who  were  powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion — men  who 
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fancy  again! 

Although  popular  for  several  years,  lower  priced 
grades  of  peas  are  on  a  rapid  decline,  and  the  big 
demand  today  is  for  fancy  and  choice  grades. 

That  means  that  canners  must  have  equipment  which  will 
permit  them  to  pack  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  those 
grades  which  will  command  highest  prices — step  up  revenue 
for  the  entire  pack — and  at  no  increase  in  cost.  And  that 
describes  the  work  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader! 

LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 


1  gry 


SPRAGUE  -  SELLS  CORPORATION,  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines  of 
modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 
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did  a  lot  of  ruling  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Just 
men;  not  ordinary  men,  but  men.  Gerry  McGeer  wasn’t 
afraid  of  them,  and  he  carried  the  war  in  behalf  of  the  B.  C. 
so  vigorously  forward  that  he  smashed  the  defenses  put 
up  by  these  big  guns  of  the  transportation  world. 

And  after  the  freight  rates  war  was  over,  he  put  in  a 
bill  to  the  Province — a  whacking  big  bill  it  was,  but  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  benefit  the  Province  received,  and  it 
was  just  an  ordinary  hill  for  a  lawyer  engaged  on  a  big 
case.  The  railways  paid  the  sizzling  big  bills  their  lawyers 
rendered — and  they  lost. 

Gerry  McGeer  is  a  student — or  at  least  he  has  been. 
Perhaps  he  doesn’t  study  so  much  today,  for  his  ideas  have 
set.  He  knows  what  it  is  all  about,  and  he  doesn’t  need 
to  worry  over  what  other  people  think,  except,  perhaps,  to 
show  how  wrong  they  are. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  labor  movement,  he  read  all 
the  books  that  the  leaders  of  working  men  read — Karl 
Marx,  Engels,  and  whatever  others  there  were.  During 
the  recent  election  a  heckler  asked  if  he  had  read  Marx, 
and  Mr.  McGeer  answered  he  was  sure  he  had  read  Marx 
before  his  interlocutor  was  born. 

Neither  Marx  nor  Engels  nor  the  writers  for  labor  news¬ 
papers  satisfied  him,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  over  the 
range  of  literature.  His  search  led  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Lincoln  so  interested  him  that  he  set  about  making  a 
study  of  the  life  of  the  man  who  emancipated  the  negroes 
of  the  United  States  and  was  murdered  for  his  trouble.  A 
result  is  that  today  Mr.  McGeer  possesses  one  of  the  most 
complete  Lincoln  libraries  in  the  world. 

Lincoln  was  a  step.  The  study  set  him  on  another  course. 
He  noted  in  a  letter  written  by  Lincoln  before  he  was 
elected  for  his  second  term  that  if  a  certain  situation  de¬ 
veloped  he  proposed  to  dedicate  his  life  to  Christ.  In 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address,  Gerry  observed  five  separate 
references  drawn  from  the  New  Testament. 

The  search  proceeded  then  to  the  New  Testament,  a  search 
for  the  fountain  of  Lincoln’s  power  ....  and  Gerry  McGeer, 
rough-and-tumble  politician,  jolly  fellow,  too,  frequently, 
set  forth  on  a  new  adventure — a  study  of  the  life  of  Christ 
as  told  in  the  New  Testament. 

That  was  years  ago,  long  before  the  big  smash  that 
turned  Gerry’s  attention  to  economics.  He  found  things 
in  the  New  Testament:  The  story  of  the  most  courageous 
personage  in  our  history,  who  went  to  His  death  knowing  it 
was  to  be  mortal  death  .  .  .  with  its  anguish  of  spirit, 
agony  of  body  .  .  .  and  to  a  resurrection  which  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  concept  of  life  and  God  and  man’s  duty  to  man. 

Gerry  McGeer’s  search  for’ a  pattern  for  life,  for  a  plan 
for  living,  for  a  hero  worthy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ended 
there,  and  when  the  financial  structure  of  the  world  went 
haywire  in  1929,  Gerry  McGeer  turned  to  a  study  of  the 
management  of  human  affairs.  His  mental  background  for 
this  study  was  the  Sermoin  on  the  Mount. 

Thus  was  born  another  reformer,  who  plunged  with  the 
zeal  of  a  powerful  physique  and  an  enquiring  brain  into  the 
sea  of  economics  from  Adam  Smith  to  Keynes,  and  including 
the  multitude  who  have  sprung  into  the  limelight  since 
Keynes  made  economics  known  to  newspaper  readers. 

Out  of  this  sea  Gerry  McGeer  has  brought  a  shoal  of  fish. 
His  fish  are  ideas,  and  some  day  they  may  be  served  to  the 
hungry  public  of  Canada.  One  can  never  guess  how  far 
men  who  see  visions  and  who  draft  diagrams  will  go,  and 
such  a  man  is  Gerald  G.  McGeer,  K.  C.,  M.  L.  A. 

When  Frank  Buchman  was  here  with  his  Oxford  Group, 
Gerry  McGeer  attended  the  house  party  at  Harrison.  But 
he  is  not  an  Oxford  Grouper.  What,  he  asks,  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  these  absolutes,  and  is  an  absolute  possible?  He 
found  Frank  Buchman  a  man  he  could  talk  with,  but  he 
can  not  say  the  same  for  many  Oxford  Groupers. 

Is  there  a  possibility  he  will  go  C.  C.  F.?  No,  he  answers; 
he  isn’t  journeying  their  way. 

A  one-man  party  in  British  Columbia’s  Legislature?  No, 
he  is  still  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party. 


But  his  attacks  on  Premier  Pattullo  over  the  Premier’s 
cabinet  selection!  That  is  perfectly  all  right;  the  Liberal 
convention  gave  private  members  the  right  to  criticize 
without  losing  their  party  standing. 

How  could  he  expect  Mr.  Pattullo  to  put  him  in  the 
cabinet  when  a  Premier  usually  selects  men  to  surround  him 
that  he  can  get  along  with — or  “handle”?  Nothing  in  that,  • 
either;  didn’t  he  get  along  with  the  old  chieftain,  John 
Oliver,  for  seven  years? 

To  whom  does  he  hold  himself  answerable — those  who 
voted  for  him?  Not  necessarily;  he  presented  a  programme, 
they  elected  him  on  it,  and  now  he  is  answerable  only  to  his 
own  conscience. 

Just  the  other  day  a  prominent  Liberal  said  privately  that 
Mr.  McGeer  had  ruined  his  chance  of  going  to  Ottawa.  Had 
he  been  quiet  and  reasonable  over  not  getting  a  cabinet  job, 
he  would  have  had  the  party  back  of  him  for  a  federal  seat 
at  the  next  election.  What  did  Mr.  McGeer  think  of  that? 

He  didn’t  care  much  either  way;  perhaps  the  Liberal  party 
would  not  count  for  everything  if  he  did  run  in  the  next 
election. 

So  we  have  Mr.  McGeer  today  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  a  private  member,  yet  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
the  public  eye  in  this  Province.  He  is  being  heard  from 
during  the  sessions  of  the  B.  C.  Legislature,  even  though  he 
does  not  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  cabinet  minister.  He 
is  certainly  the  cyclone  of  the  session,  the  bean-spiller- 
in-chief. 

For  Gerald  G.  McGeer,  K.  C.,  M.  L.  A.,  is  a  man  with  a 
mission.  His  eyes  are  alight  with  a  zeal  for  reform.  In 
Victoria  he  may  be  only  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  of  private 
members’  seats,  but  Ottawa  is  the  seat  of  power  in  this 
Dominion.  He  will  be  in  that  election;  he  warned  Wilfrid 
Hanbury,  M.  P.,  that  he  would  run  again  him,  and  Hanbury 
is  a  Liberal.  So,  perhaps,  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
if  the  Liberal  party  officially  does  not  support  him.  If  he 
gets  enough  votes  he’ll  go  to  Ottawa  anyway,  party  or  no 
party. 

A  wholesome  man,  this  G.  G.  McGeer.  Up  from  an  iron 
foundry,  a  man  with  a  hero  and  a  man  with  a  vision. 

“The  exalted  liberalism  of  Christian  philosophy  can  not 
be  condemned  because  it  has  never  been  tried.” 

The  thought  has  been  expressed  frequently;  the  words 
are  Gerry’s.” 

Mr.  McGeer  has  furnished  some  other  articles  on  his 
favorite  subject — articles  bristling  tvith  historical 
facts,  and  if  you  want  them  we  will  publish  them  here, 
so  that  you  may  read. 

jt 

CORRECTION 

IN  our  writeup  of  the  Tri-State  Meeting,  under 
Wednesday’s  session,  we  made  a  strange  inversion, 
apparent  upon  thought,  but  which  we  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  here. 

In  the  talk  of  Maurice  Siegel,  we  said:  “He  ex¬ 
plained  that  under  the  original  ruling  practically  all 
No.  10  peas  would  have  had  to  be  classed  under  the 
Seconds  label,  because  the  requirement  there  stated 
that  25  percent  or  over  of  broken  peas  put  the  can  into 
that  class.  This  requirement  has  been  modified  and 
now  the  figure  stands  at  10  percent.” 

Obviously  the  modification  was  to  raise  the  number 
of  broken  peas  (peas  cracked  or  split  1-16  of  an  inch 
between  the  edges)  allowed  in  a  No.  10  can,  from  10 
percent  to  25  percent  before  condemning  such  a  can  to 
the  McNary-Mapes  legend.  Now  25  percent  or  more 
broken  peas  must  be  present  before  classing  as  sub¬ 
standards. 
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Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  12- rowed  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  very  resisant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners*  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS.  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE.  BEET, 
etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GAMSE 

LABELS 


Wl  DO  OUR  PART 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Phone:  Plaza  1S4S-1546  • 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Vin'ers  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufaclurers  of» 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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B.  1.  BUCK,  President  C  G.  BLAKENEY,  Genernl  litmmger 

G.  W.  FREDRICK.  Secretary  E.  W.  HARDESTY,  Genl.  Sales  Hanager 


B.I.BUCK  COMPANYJNC. 

Canning  Machinery 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

36th  STREET  and  ROLAND  AVE.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

FACTORY  YORK  PA. 

AK  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PACKERS  OF  STRINGLESS  BEANS. 


Gentlemen; - 


In  view  of  recent  advertising  "by  our  competitor  in¬ 
ferring  that  in  a  recent  test,  their  snipper  showed  more 
"bushels  per  hour,  less  wastage  in  snipping  and  more  ends 
snipped,  we  feel  that  in  all  fairness  to  our  customers 
and  ourselves,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  public 
statement  giving  the  packers  the  facts  of  a  recent  test 
conducted  at  the  plant  of  the  Lord-Mott  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  between  our  competitor’s  latest  model  snipper  and 
the  Buck  model  B-E  nipper. 

It  is  very  distasteful  to  us  to  say  the  least,  to 
have  to  combat  this  sort  of  advertising  but,  we  desire 
to  give  the  packers  the  facts  as  they  were  in  this  test 
which  was  conducted  April  6th,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Lord-Mott  Company. 

Five  f5)  bu.  of  beans  were  snipped  thru  our  competi¬ 
tor’s  machine  in  twelve  (12)  minutes,  with  an  approximate 
efficiency  of  75^.  The  wastage  due  to  snipping  was  9-l/2 
pounds. 

Five  (5)  bu.  of  beans  were  snipped  thru  the  Buck 
machine  in  eight  (8)  minutes,  with  an  approximate  effi¬ 
ciency  of  83-3/4^  The  wastage  due  to  snipping  was  9  lbs. 

Due  to  the  results  of  this  test  fifteen  (15)  Buck 
Automatic  Bean  Nippers  were  purchased  by  various  canners 
throughout  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

You  will,  therefore,  see  from  the  above  figures,  that 
the  Buck  Nipper  made  a  better  showing  in  every  respect 
and,  we  will  leave  to  the  packers  judgement  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  (2)  machines. 


Very  truly  yours, 
B.  I.  BUCK  CO] 


BUCK  COJPANY.  INC.. 


B.  I.  Buck 

bib;gs  President 

Vegetables  Canned  in  Season  are  More  Nutritious  Than  So-called  Fresh  Winter  Vegetables 
EAT  MORE  CANNED  FOODS 


April  30, 193 A 
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LEROY  M.  LANGRALL.  MANAGER  TELEPHONE  :  WOLFE  3173 

The  AMERICAN  FOODS,  Inc. 

CANNERS  &  PACKERS 

615  S.  LUZERNE  AVENUE 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

April  lo/24 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  "writer  attended  the  demonstration  of  tests  between  the 
Chisholm  Ryder  (model  £)  and  the  Bnclc  (model  fiS)  bean  snip-' 
pers  at  the  Lord  Mott  Plant  in  Baltimore  April  6th,  and  can 


lastly  state: 

Chisholm  Ryder  Machine  Back  Machine 

Elapsed  Time  (5  ba.)  12  Mlnates-- - - - -  8  Mlnates 

Loss  dae  to  snipping  9  1/2  lbs,— - -  9  lbs. 

Per  cent  of  snipped  beans  7555- - —  83  3/4^5 


The  above  flgores  are  aathentlc  and  clearly  d^onstrate  to 
me  that  the  Back  Machine  is  the  more  economical  of  the  two 
machines,  and  I  have  parchased  machines  as  a  result  of  this 
demonstration. 


L/L 


Leroy^,  Langrall 
American  Foods «  Inc./ ^ 
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GOVERNMENT  WINS  CASE  ON  FRUIT- 
WASHING  PATENT 

A  DECISION  of  great  economic  importance  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  of  the  United  States  was 
/  \made  April  16  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  when  it  awarded  priority  to  Arthur 
M.  Henry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
a  public  service  patent  covering  a  process  for  removal 
of  poisonous  spray  residues  from  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  decision  comes  after  nearly  7  years  of  litigation 
in  which  Ernest  M.  Brogden  and  Miles  L.  Trowbridge 
of  California  claimed  prior  invention  of  the  process 
and  contested  the  validity  of  the  patent  issued  to 
Henry,  a  chemist  at  the  Philadelphia  Station  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I.  G.  Menik- 
heim  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  presented  the  case  for  the  Government. 

Since  the  public  service  patent,  now  made  finally 
secure,  is  free  to  anyone  wishing  to  make  use  of  it, 
the  decision  means  the  saving  of  royalty  costs  which 
in  the  end  would  have  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Also,  the  cheaper  the  process  the  greater  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  thorough  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
the  smaller  the  burden  placed  on  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  patrolling  interstate  commerce  in 
excessively  sprayed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  process  covered  by  the  Henry  patent  consists 
essentially  in  the  removal  of  spray  residues  containing 
such  poisons  as  arsenic  and  lead  by  washing  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  with  dilute  alkali  and  acid  solutions, 

'  followed  by  rinsing  and  drying.  It  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  wiping  methods.  The  process  has  been  in  use 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  many  years  and  in  fact 
was  being  recommended  before  application  was  made 
for  the  public  service  patent.  Although  Brogden  and 
Trowbridge  made  a  patent  application  on  the  process 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  application  made  by  the 
Government  chemist  it  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  Henry  had  invented  the  process  and 
made  practical  application  of  it  before  the  appellants 
had  done  so.  The  Examiner  of  Interferences  of  the 
Patent  Office  awarded  priority  to  Mr.  Henry  and  this 
decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Board  of  Patent  Appeals. 
It  was  from  this  decision  that  Brogden  and  Trow¬ 
bridge  carried  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  the  final  authority  in  such  cases. 

Jt  jn 

INDIANA  MEETING  MAY  1st  AND  2nd 

ECRETARY  J.  J.  ROGERS  of  the  Indiana  Can- 
ners  Association  has  announced  the  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  for  May  1st  and  2nd  at  the  Hotel  Severin, 
Indianapolis.  All  members  of  course  will  be  present, 
but  all  canners  within  reach  are  invited,  and,  of  course, 
the  associate  members,  supply  men  and  brokers. 

There  are  many  vital  questions  on  tap  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  Canners  Code  may  be  in  effect,  or  so 
close  to  it,  as  to  need  explanation  and  all  possible 
information. 


COMPACT  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  PRISON 
INDUSTRIES  APPROVED 

OURS  of  work  of  prison  inmates  engaged  in 
prison  industry  are  limited  to  forty  per  week 
under  a  Compact  of  Fair  Competition  for  the 
Prison  Industries  of  the  United  States,  approval  of 
which  by  President  Roosevelt,  as  of  April  19,  was 
announced  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  Governors  or  prison  executives  of  twenty-eight 
States  have  signed  the  Compact  and  more  are  expected 
to  do  so.  The  purpose  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
fair  competition  between  products  of  private  domestic 
industry  and  those  of  prison  industry.  Prison  products 
shall  not  cut  the  fair  market  prices  of  competing 
private  products  and  prison  labor  shall  be  contracted 
for  at  amounts  equaling  in  value  the  labor  overhead 
of  competing  domestic  industry. 

The  President’s  Executive  Order  delegates  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administrator  the  power,  authority 
and  functions  vested  in  the  President  by  the  Compact. 
Duplicates  of  Compacts  signed  on  behalf  of  States 
shall  be  filed  with  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Order  also  appoints  three  members  of  the  Prison 
Labor  Authority,  representing,  respectively,  labor,  in¬ 
dustry  and  consumers.  They  are : 

Thomas  A.  Rickert,  New  York,  President  United 
Garment  Workers. 

Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  New  York,  Vice-President,  Miami 
Copper  Co. 

Thorsten  Sellin,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  letter  of  National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  to  the  President,  recommending  approval 
of  the  Compact  says  it  covers  products  mined,  manu¬ 
factured,  produced  or  distributed  by  prison  labor  in 
states  signatory  to  the  Confpact.  It  limits  the  hours  of 
labor  in  prison  industries  to  not  more  than  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  applicable  code  of  each  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  It  provides  further  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
inmate  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
forty  hours  in  any  one  week.  The  hours  of  operation 
of  productive  machinery  are  limited  to  not  more  than 
those  permitted  in  the  code  of  the  competing  private 
domestic  industry.  It  prohibits  the  employment  of 
persons  under  16  years  of  age  in  any  prison  industry 
and  of  persons  under  18  at  operations  or  occupations 
which  are  hazardous  in  nature  or  dangerous  to  health. 

The  Compact  provides  that  prison  products  shall  be 
sold  at  prices  not  lower  than  the  fair  current  prices 
prevailing  in  the  market  in  which  the  product  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  sold.  Where  contracts  for  the  labor  of 
prisoners  are  made  they  must  insure  a  return  from  the 
contractor  of  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the  cost  per 
unit  of  product  for  labor  and  overhead  necessarily 
paid  in  competing  domestic  industry  on  the  comparable 
product. 

A  Prison  Compact  Authority  is  created,  consisting 
of  nine  members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  representatives  of  the  signatory  States  and  three  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 


April  30, 1934. 
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WILLIAM  SILVER  IS  DEAD  ^ 

F  there  is  any  man  in  the  canned  foods  industry  who 
does  not  know  William  Silver,  the  canner,  the  broker, 
the  incessant  worker  on  canners’  and  brokers’  asso¬ 
ciation  matters,  he  must  have  come  into  the  business 
within  a  year  or  so.  Yes,  this  is  William  Silver  of 
Aberdeen,  Md.,  whose  market  letters  all  distributors 
know,  and  who  for  many  years  was  known  as  “Cost- 
Accounting”  Silver  because  of  his  long  and  hard  work 
to  teach  the  canners  the  need  of  accurate  and  depend¬ 
able  cost  accounting.  He  was  an  untiring  worker  to 
help  the  canning  industry — and  now  he  is  dead.  But 
he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  even  though  he  has  been 
in  retirement  the  past  two  years  due  to  ill  health,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  the  accident  which  crippled  him 
some  years  ago. 

He  died  quietly  at  his  home  in  Aberdeen  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  22nd. 

Prior  to  1931,  his  was  an  active  life.  He  was  a 
Charter  Member  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  started  the  reorganization  of  that  now 
active  and  influential  group. 

He  sponsored  9,nd  established  the  System  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  for  the  settlement  of  Canned  Foods  Disputes. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Tomato  Section  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Cost 
Accounting  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Grades 
and  Standards. 

During  the  War,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
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Government  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  commandeered 
Canned  Foods  and  after  it  was  over,  prevented  it  from 
repudiating  its  contracts  with  the  Canners  of  the 
country. 

He  was  for  years  an  active  Mason,  was  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  during  the 
Mastership  of  Charles  Homer,  was  elected  Senior 
Grand  Warden. 

He  was  always  interested  in  civic  and  charitable 
work,  was  active  in  Red  Cross  and  Near  East  Relief, 
organized  and  lead  the  fight  in  the  State  against  com¬ 
mercialized  betting  on  horse  races  (’tho  he  loved  and 
raced  numerous  fine  horses  in  amateur  meets) . 

In  1914  he  started  and  lead  an  open-air  Community 
Song  Service  at  Darlington,  Md.,  where  he  had  his 
Summer  home.  These  were  union  non-sectarian  ser¬ 
vices  and  attended  by  3,500  people  each  Sunday  evening 
during  each  Summer. 

In  his  business  and  private  life,  he  was  diligent, 
unselfish  and  in  all  his  dealings  practiced  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith  Wistar  (nee 
Stokes),  five  sons,  Francis  S.,  Wm.  E.,  John  Archer, 
Arthur  and  Roger,  and  a  daughter.  Ester  Stokes 
Jaeger. 

His  funeral  was  held  from  his  late  residence  in 
Aberdeen,  Tuesday,  April  24th  at  2:30  P.  M.  and 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  industry. 

He  was  ready  and  happy  to  die,  but  his  passing  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  community  and  regretted  by  his 
associates,  by  whom  he  was  known  and  admired  and 
with  whom  he  was  for  many  years  so  active. 


THE  LEADERS  IN  THE  FINISHER  FIELD 


The  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


With  the  use  of  the  Indiana,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  heavy  body  pulp,  and 
still  a  velvety  appearins  product.  The 
desisn  and  nature  of  the  machine  makes 
this  possible. 

Investisate;  there's  a  reason  why  all 
this  can  be  accomplished,  all  with  fewer 
black  specks. 


Both 


The  I  mproved  Brush 
Finisher 


Fully 

Dissectible 

For 

Instant 

Cleansing 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


This  machine  is  endorsed  by  Canners 
as  a  general  purpose  Finisher.  It  is  a 
favorite  with  the  packer  who  desires  the 
greatest  yield  from  his  raw  product. 

The  brush  action  fully  accomplishes 
this  aim;  it  is  an  appliance  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time. 
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CARLOS  CAMPBELL  HEADS  N.C.A.  STATISTICAL 
SERVICE  FOR  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

HE  National  Canners  Association  is  establishing 
a  Division  of  Statistics  as  an  addition  to  the  other 
services  which  it  has  long  provided  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  function  of  this  Division  will  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  statistical  service  for  the  information  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  both  the  individual  canner  and  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  through  collection  of  original  information  not 
now  available,  collaboration  with  existing  agencies 
engaged  in  statistical  work  relating  to  the  industry, 
and  analysis  of  data  derived  from  these  various 
sources. 

The  new  statistical  division  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Carlos  E.  Campbell,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  and  whose  work  for  that  Bureau 
on  canning  problems  has  given  him  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  problems  as  well  as  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  canners  through  his  participation  in 
canners’  conventions  and  conferences  on  marketing  and 
other  subjects.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  from  which  he  also  received  his 
master’s  degree,  and  he  brings  to  the  Association’s  new 
work  both  theoretical  training  and  practical  experience 
in  dealing  with  canners’  problems. 

Among  its  many  activities  the  National  Canners 
Association  has  long  engaged  in  scientific  research  into 
the  problems  of  canning.  Later  these  activities  were 
broadened  to  include  research  in  the  field  of  canners’ 
raw  products  and  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  usefulness  and  nutritive  value  of  canned 
foods.  In  all  this  it  has  achieved  a  reputation  both  for 
the  high  character  of  its  work  and  for  its  service  to 
the  industry  and  the  consumer  of  canned  foods.  The 
new  statistical  division  is  being  organized  with  the 
same  care  and  with  the  same  purpose  to  make  its 
service  of  direct  and  permanent  value  to  the  industry 
and  thereby  to  related  industries  and  the  consuming 
public. 

New  problems  that  have  arisen  since  the  enactment 
of  emergency  legislation,  the  growing  importance  of 
problems  of  regulation  and  control  in  both  production 
and  distribution,  the  increasing  competition  en¬ 
countered  by  canned  foods,  as  well  as  the  need  of 
adequate  authentic  data  on  which  to  base  appropriate 
action,  have  all  contributed  to  the  Association’s  decision 
to  establish  this  new  service. 

The  Division  will  be  developed  on  a  sound,  per¬ 
manent  basis  without  an  attempt  at  the  outset  to  cover 
the  entire  field  that  it  will  ultimately  include.  It  is 
frankly  recognized  that  the  development  of  an  adequate 
statistical  service  is  dependent,  in  very  large  measure, 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  members  of  the 
industry  co-operate  in  making  available  the  necessary 
information.  It  is  likewise  recognized  that  at  no  time 
in  the  industry’s  history  have  individual  canners  so 
fully  realized  the  need  of  adequate,  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  guidance  of  both  themselves  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  of  the  government. 
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Establishment  of  the  new  division  is  thus  being 
effected  at  a  time  when  it  can  be  of  greatest  service  to 
the  canner,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  division  will 
receive  from  the  entire  industry  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  essential  to  its  development  of  a  full  and 
efficient  service. 

jH  JH 

A  LESSON  IN  ALLOCATION 

UMM ARIZING  results  of  its  first  two  seasons  of 
operation,  the  Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative 
Association,  Ltd.,  found  last  month  that  some  of 
its  major  objectives  had  been  reached.  As  a  result  of 
unified  action  by  the  leading  Hawaiian  packers  in  cur¬ 
tailing  and  allocating  the  pack  and  undertaking  an 
aggressive  nation-wide  educational  and  merchandising 
campaign,  four  important  accomplishments  have  been 
brought  about.  Listed  chronologically,  they  are  as 
follows : 

First:  Surplus  stocks  were  well  cleared  up  during 
the  first  season  and  the  limited  1932  pack  moved  into 
distribution.  , 

Second:  A  substantially  larger  production  in  1933 
was  thus  made  possible. 

Third:  Market  conditions  have  slowly  but  steadily 
improved  until  it  now  appears  likely  that  heavy  losses 
suffered  by  the  pineapple  companies  during  several 
years  of  disastrously  low  prices  will  give  way  to 
profitable  operations — in  most  cases  during  the  current 
year. 

Fourth:  Employment  in  Hawaii  has  been  increased 
and  thousands  of  additional  workers  will  be  used  this 
summer,  when  packing  operations  begin.  Recent  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Islands  stated  that  approximately 
19,300  men,  women  and  minors  would  find  employment, 
with  a  payroll  of  about  $2,900,000  for  the  packing 
period.  This  will  materially  enhance  prosperity.  The 
bulk  of  the  1934  fruit  will  be  packed  during  June, 
July  and  August. 

As  a  result  of  carefully  planned  nation-wide  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  utilizing,  during  the  first  year,  100 
newspapers  in  key  markets,  national  magazines  reach¬ 
ing  18,000,000  people  and  a  large  group  of  trade 
journals,  three  results  of  major  importance  to  the  food 
trade  in  general  have  been  brought  about : 

First:  A  new  product  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
foods  recognized  as  offering  definite -.and  important 
health  values.  Canned  pineapple,  like  lettuce,  spinach, 
liver,  tomato  juice  and  oranges,  proved  by  scientists 
to  contain  essential  nutritive  elements,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  public  as  a  fruit  not  only  exceptionally 
delicious  but  also  outstandingly  healthful.  As  such  it 
has  become  a  regular  daily  feature  on  the  tables  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 

Second :  Dietitians,  home  economics  experts  and 
housewives  have  come  to  recognize  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  use  of  pineapple  that  comes  to  them  in 
cans — fruit  which  has  been  picked  when  fully  ripe  and 
which  retains  all  its  nutritional  benefits.  Recipes 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 6  Morral  Corn  Cutters. 

12  Single  Peerless  Corn  Huskers  with  Roller  Chain, 
together  with  large  quantity  ice  chain  sprockets,  etc; 
all  for  the  sum  of  $500.00,  f.  o.  b.  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Kemp  Brother  Packing  Co.,  406  Peeples  Life  Bldg., 
Frankfort,  Ind. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Used  number  128  Max  Ams  Machines. 
Advise  serial  number  of  each  machine  and  its  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1970  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants  open  field  grown,  from 
Certified  Seed.  April  25th  delivery :  Marglobe,  Bonnie 
Best,  Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore-51.25  per 
1.000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  Harris  Giant 
Pepper  Plants-51.50  per  1,000.  Egg  Plants  $1.50 
per  1,000.  April  10th  delivery:  Cabbage  Plants;  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Dutch,  Wakefield-51.00  per  1,000.  Crosby 
Egyptian  Beet  51.00  per  1,000.  Broccoli  51.25  per 
1,000.  Prompt  shipment. 

Sims  Plant  Co. ,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE -Tomato  Plants;  Delivery  May  1st;  Bonny 
Best,  Master  Marglobe  $1.25  per  1000.  Cabbage 
Plants:  Delivery  at  once;  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Enkhuizen.  Allhead  Early  $1.00  per 
1000.  Pepper  Plants:  Delivery  May  15th;  World 
Beater  $1.50  per  1000.  All.f.o.b.  Beaufort.  N.  C. 
Cauliflower  Plants:  Delivery  May  1st;  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  51.50  per  1000.  All  hardy  open  field  plants 
grown  from  pedigreed  seed  stocks.  Full  count  and 
satisfactory  delivery  guaranteed. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Dannish  Baldhead  and  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  Bonny 
Best,  Chalks  Early  Jewell,  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  Stone  Tomato  Plants  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  May  15th.  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper 
ready  about  June  1st.  Snowball  Cauliflower  ready 
about  May  1st.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants,  Cabbage  Plants  now 
ready.  150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage:  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varities 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonny  best,  etc.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms. 
Location:  U.  S.  Highway  No  1.  between  Richmond, 
Virginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity 
750  thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants 
grown  from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Help  Wanted 

BROKERS  ATTENTION — We  want  an  aggressive  and 
thoroughlyexperienced  Canned  Foods  Broker  to  open 
and  operate  a  Field  Broker’s  office  in  Indiana  for  an 
old  established  and  highly  rated  firm.  Give  full  parti¬ 
culars  and  all  previous  experience  in  answering.  Re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  A-1965  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  com, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  (vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets,  kraut 
and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several  com¬ 
plete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  in  canning  factory.  I 
have  had  many  years  experience  in  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1967  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation  Wanted 

WANTED — Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — ^and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FIRST  AID 

Chauffeur — This,  madame,  is  the  hand  brake — it’s 
put  on  very  quickly,  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Madame — I  see — something  like  a  kimono. 

LIKE  CURES  LIKE 

Diner  (to  waiter  with  black  eye) — Why  don’t  you 
apply  a  piece  of  steak  to  it? 

Waiter — It  was  a  lump  o’  steak  the  gentleman  threw 
at  me. 


BIRTH  OF  FAME 

“Why  did  you  tell  Joe  you  married  me  because  I’m 
such  a  wonderful  cook?  I  can’t  boil  a  potato.” 

“But  I  had  to  give  some  excuse.” 


A  woman  went  to  the  bank  and,  not  finding  the 
cashier  who  usually  waited  on  her,  asked  where  he  was. 

“Out  of  town,”  said  the  assistant. 

“Gone  for  a  rest?”  asked  the  customer. 

“No,  to  avoid  it,”  replied  the  clerk. 

Father — It’s  a  good  plan,  my  dear,  always  to  think 
before  you  speak. 

Daughter — But,  dad,  when  I  do  that  the  girls  have 
changed  the  subject. 

Young  Wife:  “Tom,  it’s,  just  about  a  year  since 
our  honeymoon,  when  we  spent  that  glorious  day  on 
the  sands.” 

Tom  (gloomily)  :  “We  little  thought  then  we’d  be 
spending  our  first  anniversary  on  the  rocks.” 

PASS  THE  ARNICA 

“Jack  was  the  goal  of  my  ambition,  but  alas!” 

“What  happened,  dear?” 

“Father  kicked  the  goal.” 

DEFECTIVE  AMMUNITION 

When  the  doctor  arrived  he  found  the  patient  in 
tears. 

“Cheer  up,  my  good  man,”  he  said,  “you’ll  pull 
through.” 

“It  isn’t  that.  Doctor,”  groaned  the  patient,  “but 
just  think  of  all  the  money  I’ve  spent  for  apples  to 
keep  you  away.” 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupets,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  iigrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


L  CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^2  .  1-20 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.20  t4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .75 

No.  2^  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  *3.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1-05  tl.lO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.50 

SUCCOTASH* 


16  oz.  ... 
No.  2% 

Nn  10  . 

.46% . 

.80  . 

2.70  . 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 
No.  2  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless 

Standard 

Stand.  Cut 
Cut  Green, 

Green,  No.  2 
No.  10 . 

.70  *.70 

3.50  *3.50 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  0.  B.  Factory.. 

.70 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No,  10 - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  21^ . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


.70  . 

3.50  *3.50 

1.50  *1.50 


.90  . 

1.10  . 

8.26  . 

.80  *.75 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.... 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  *.92V^ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2.... — . . 90  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  *.80 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 65  . 

No.  2%  . 75  - 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


L 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  "n>  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . .  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  *1.00 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  _ 


No.  2%  .  *.75 

No.  3  . 85  *.85 

No.  10  _ 2.60  *2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  .95  . 

No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 55  *.55 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  2  . 85  *.87% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87% . 

No.  3  . 1.45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.40  *1.40 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  *4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . .  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michiiran.  No.  lU . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . . 

Pa.,  .No.  3 . . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

F.xtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


1.55  *1.50 
1.55  *1.50 


.57%  *.55 
1.15  *1.07% 
3.50  *3.40 
.67%  *.60 
1.05  *.95 

3.25  *3.00 

1.00  _ 

4.60  _ 

1.40  *1.35 
.  *1.85 

1.60  *1.60 
-  *4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2V>.  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Flxtra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

oecunds,  :(ellow.  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeejed,  No.  3 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.50  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....  2.00  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  T1.50 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.45 

•  Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  5.75  *5.50 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  _....„ 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wsrter,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.50  *2.40 

No.  10s  .  8.50  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  o*..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.20 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz... 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


Standards,  4  oz. . . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.05 

8  oz . 

10  oz . . . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.75  *1.75 

Flat,  No.  % . . .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _  1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 80  . 


Chums,  Tall 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %8......„ . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . ...._.. _ 

Striped,  %8  . . . 

Striped,  %8  . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8.  Fancy.... . . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 


.80 

3.10 

1.85 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.22% _ 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*3.00 

3.25 

*3.26 

2.50 

*2.60 

2.35 

*2.60 

1.65 

7.30 

13.65 

— 

'siw 

— 

6.00 

. 

9.00 

. 

4.66 

. 

7.30 

18.66 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


just  What  Its  Name  Implies: 
Formula  for  all  things  in  cans— 
Pickles,  Preserves,  Condiments 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Advance  in  General  Food  Prices  Seems  to  Be  Halting 
Consumption — ^Time  for  Action  and  End  of  Waiting — Crop 
Conditions  Unfavorable — ^The  Big  Dust  Storm — Spot  Goods 
May  Be  More  Valuable  to  Canners  Than  Futures 

A  LL  QUIET — We  have  to  record  another  quiet  week 
in  the  canned  foods  market,  with  traders  report- 
/  \  ing  only  such  routine  buying  as  needed  to 

replenish  exhausted  stocks.  The  complaint  is  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  taking  the  goods,  at  least  as  fast  as 
they  would  like  to  see  them  going,  and  there  may  have 
come  a  slight  let  up.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  food  prices  to  consumers — not  just 
canned  foods — and,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  great  mass  of  consumers.  Too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  improving  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  farmers  and  of  labor,  and  though  the 
Government  has,  undoubtedly,  been  anxious  to  bring 
back  employment  and  increased  income  to  that  great 
middle  class — the  real  consumers — nothing  has  re¬ 
sulted.  The  adamant  or  stone  wall  that  all  such  efforts 
run  up  against  is  beginning  to  be  understood  by 
the  general  public,  i.  e.,  the  inability  of  that  great  mass 
of  small  businesses  to  get  going  because  they  cannot 
make  a  showing  with  their  bankers  that  will  produce 
the  needed  money  to  start.  As  moral  risks  they  may 
be  100  per  cent,  but  from  the  bankers’  viewpoint,  the 
sole  and  final  judge  of  the  case,  they  are  rated  zero; 
yet  they  were  the  great  employers  of  the  mass  of  un¬ 
employed  still  weighing  so  heavily  on  all  life.  If  the 
water  to  steam  supply  in  your  plant  were  stopped  up, 
or  merely  trickling  through,  you  would  investigate  the 
trouble.  It  is  just  as  true  about  the  smooth  flow  of 
business  or  industry ;  and  it  is  now  becoming  very  clear 
to  more  and  more  thinking  men  that  the  stoppage  in 
the  business  flow  is  the  banking  situation  and  its  com¬ 
plete  control  over  all  business.  Apparently  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  coming  to  realize  this  more  quickly  than 
the  United  States,  and  are  beginning  to  blast  out  the 
obstruction ;  but  we  are  learning  also.  You  very  prob¬ 
ably  have  the  spectre  of  Over-Production  in  your  mind. 
If  so,  we  advise  you  to  turn  to  Chapter  VI,  page  115  of 
the  little  red  book  we  have  just  mailed  you,  and  learn 
the  real  truth.  We  have  all  sat  down  long  enough 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  for  better  business- 
to  just  “happen.”  It  won’t  just  happen;  we  will  have 
to  “make”  it  better.  How  can  these  people  buy  if  they 
haven’t  the  money;  how  can  they  pay  higher  and 


higher  prices,  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life?  Their 
money  has  been  steadily  dwindling  until  it  is  about  all 
gone  today ;  but  they  want  to  get  busy,  they  want  to 
start  again ;  the  goods  they  would  produce  are  wanted, 
and  can  be  used ;  and  the  employment  they  can  offer  is 
badly  needed — to  give  the  money  to  the  rest  of  these 
good  consumers,  to  make  the  market  that  you  are  wait¬ 
ing  for.  Give  this  thing  a  few  moments  of  hard,  in¬ 
tense  thinking,  and  you  will  find  it  wipe  away  the 
cobwebs  of  resistance  to  change. 

CROPS — From  our  own,  individual  industry  stand¬ 
point  the  most  interesting  thing  of  the  moment  is  the 
pranks  that  the  weather  is  playing.  Last  week-end 
snows  blanketed  the  middle  West,  that  great  canners’ 
crop  and  canning  region,  and  this  week  frosts  have 
come  to  visit  us  though  the  1st  of  May  is  right  here  at 
hand.  There  has  been  no  drying  out  of  the  soil  here 
in  the  East  to  permit  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
seed  or  crops,  while  in  the  West  they  are  suffering  from 
drought,  dry  sub-soil  and  dust  storms.  Here  is  a  new 
one.  Read  what  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  24th 
said  on  this  phase  of  the  growing  question : 

“One  of  the  worst  dust  storms  in  20  years  swept  out  of 
the  northwest  yesterday.  The  vast  dust  cloud  which  covered 
large  portions  of  the  central  west  is  laid  to  the  lack  of  rain¬ 
fall  which  is  threatening  crops  in  the  grain  belt. 

This  condition  is  more  acute  and  real  in  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Iowa. 

In  those  states  yesterday’s  dust  storm,  added  to  the 
severe  crop  burden  of  drouth,  ruined  hundreds  of  farms 
and  many  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land.  For  hundreds 
of  square  miles  the  skies  were  darkened  almost  to  dusk. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  the  fine  dust,  picked  up  by  winds  of 
40  to  60  miles  an  hour  velocity,  were  carried  in  the  air  and 
deposited  elsewhere.  In  some  places  in  Nebraska  the  dust 
piled  up  against  fences  higher  than  any  of  last  winter’s 
snow  banks. 

Entire  farms,  some  already  planted  with  spring  seeds, 
were  denuded  of  the  fertile  top  soil.  At  Garner,  la.,  for 
instance,  seeds  were  whirled  freely  with  the  dust.  Nebraska 
was  hard  hit  and  A.  E.  Anderson,  state  federal  crop  statis¬ 
tician,  declared  that  Nebraska  crops  had  reached  a  critical 
stage  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  Winter  wheat  is  show¬ 
ing  tip  burns  and  yellow  spots,  he  said,  and  the  wind  is 
breaking  it  up.  “What  is  needed  now  is  an  old  fashioned 
rain,”  he  said. 

The  plight  of  other  states  was  similiar  to  Iowa’s,  many 
farms  being  stripped  of  their  top  soil  by  the  wind.  In 
Nebraska  there  are  prayers  for  rain.  In  Minnesota  great 
tracts  of  fodder  crops  were  smothered  under  dust  deposits. 

In  various  sections  of  the  state  a  light  rain  fell,  but  turned 
to  mud  before  reaching  ground.” 

One  of  the  oldest,  most  experienced  and  most  careful 
canners  of  this  region,  operating  on  the  ’Shore,  said 
that  he  had  allowed  his  farm  force  to  go  on  plowing 
this  week,  but  that  the  soil  was 'actually  too  wet, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  ground  lay  as  high  as  any 
around. 
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It  is  too  early  of  course  to  consign  canners’  crops 
to  limbo,  as  yet,  but  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the 
canner  who  went  slow  about  selling  futures  may  be 
glad  he  did  so.  Aside  from  the  increased  costs  now 
known  on  this  season’s  output  of  canned  foods,  there 
is  added  this  uncertainty  as  to  crops,  the  liklihood  of 
labor  troubles,  strikes,  during  canning  season,  and  of 
strikes  by  growers  in  their  demands  for  still  further 
raises  in  prices.  Again  we  warn  you  to  figure  your 
costs  closely  and  carefully,  add  some  profit  and  then 
name  your  future  prices,  and  get  them  or  go  without 
the  order.  If  you  are  not  tied  up  with  future  con¬ 
tracts  you  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  avoid  some  of  these 
now  impossible  to  prepare  for  losses.  Spot  goods  after 
the  canning  season  is  over  look  very  much  the 
better  bet. 

A  Government  “intended  acreage”  report  of  toma¬ 
toes,  dated  April  25th  (received  April  27th)  shows  an 
increase  of  38.5  per  cent  over  1933.  The  total  acres 
on  this  basis  would  be  404,980  acres  not  including  free¬ 
lance  tomato  acreage,  which  the  Bureau  says  indicates 
“a  material”  increase.  This  showing  about  equals 
1930,  when  there  were  408,920  acres,  which  produced 
a  reported  pack  of  a  few  less  than  17,000,000  cases. 
Make  your  own  deductions! 

Market  prices  get  by  this  week  with  practically  no 
changes  whatever.  There  are  rumors  that  tomato 
prices  are  easier  but  that  must  cover  only  the  clean¬ 
out  lots  which  canners  let  go  to  end  last  year’s  business 
and  to  begin  this  year’s  with  clean  fioors.  In  the  main 
all  prices  are  holding  well.  Canners  know  that  cutting 
prices  does  not  bring  business. 

When  the  buyers  need  the  goods  they  will  buy,  and 
only  then,  and  that  condition  holds  everywhere,  and 
in  all  lines  of  industry,  canned  foods  being  no  exception. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘"The  Canning  Trade” 

Routine  Movement  in  Spots,  Very  Quiet  in  Futures — Salmon 
Moves  Up — Sauerkraut  Down — Refuse  to  be  Interested  in 
Asparagus — Sardine  Run  Disappointing — Fruits 
Steady — ^Tomatoes  Holding 

New  York,  April  26,  1934. 

ARKET — Routine  movements  ruled  in  the  spot 
market  here  during  the  past  week  with  activity 
limited.  Interest  in  futures  in  most  items 
continued  small.  Prices  on  spot  lines  were  firm  to 
strong  with  the  exception  of  some  items  which  eased 
off  under  the  influence  of  sales  pressure. 

OUTLOOK — With  the  outlook  complicated  by  un¬ 
approved  codes,  high  prices  on  new  pack  items  and 
other  conditions,  buyers  hold  there  is  little  induce¬ 
ment  to  consider  the  futures’  market  serious  at  the 
present  time.  Again,  many  hold  that  present  crop 
plans  indicate  possible  overpacks  in  several  items  and 
prefer  to  wait  until  a  more  adequate  basis  for  con¬ 
sideration  is  available  before  making  any  definite 
committments.  The  opening  prices  released  to  date 


are  all  sharply  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  offer  little 
speculative  interest. 

Another  factor  is  the  market  reaction  to  the  opening 
of  future  prices  in  some  instances  at  levels  sharply 
above  last  year  and  then  reducing  them  within  a  short 
time.  This  has  made  buyers  chary  of  taking  on 
futures’  committments  except  where  necessary. 

SALMON — Featured  the  canned  fish  division  with 
independent  factors  moving  Alaska  reds  up  10  cents  to 
$1.75,  coast,  as  continued  heavy  demand  from  Great 
Britain  aided  to  drain  holdings  of  first  hands  on  the 
West  Coast.  All  factors  are  posting  the  same  level  for 
this  item  now,  and  the  remaining  stocks  are  held  by 
packers  well  able  to  maintain  a  stable  market,  reports 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  indicate.  Possibility  of  an 
advance  in  pinks  within  the  near  future  was  heard  in 
the  trade  with  indications  that  quotations  on  this  item 
will  move  into  higher  levels  shortly. 

GRAPEFRUIT — ^The  Scoville  Packing  Co.,  Florida 
factors,  posted  a  higher  price  list  for  grapefruit  and 
juice  during  the  week  as  the  position  of  this  item 
strengthened. 

Fancy  8-ounce  grapefruit  was  raised  to  55  cents 
from  521/2  cents  with  2s  moving  up  5  cents  to  $1,071^ 
and  5s  moving  up  25  cents  to  $3.40,  all  prices  f.  o.  b., 
Tampa.  The  new  list  carried  grapefruit  fancy  juice 
2s  at  95  cents,  up  5  cents,  with  5s  boosted  to  $3  from 
$2.75,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.,  Tampa.  The  new  schedule 
is  effective  April  28. 

Prices  of  grapefruit  have  been  strengthening  here 
recently  and  low  priced  offerings  have  been  pretty 
well  absorbed. 

KRAUT — Sales  pressure  emanating  mainly  from 
Western  factors  brought  spot  sauerkraut  prices  down 
during  the  past  week.  Ohio  first  hands  were  quoting 
spot  lots  at  90  cents  for  2i/^s,  with  10s  offered  at  $3.25, 
factory.  Spot  offerings  of  New  York  State  first  hands 
were  available  from  $1  to  $1.15,  factory. 

Low  future  prices  named  out  of  Ohio  and  the  normal 
seasonal  decline  in  consumption  were  held  the  cause 
of  the  sales  pressure.  New  pack  futures  were  quoted 
at  85  cents  for  2i/4s  and  $2.90  for  10s,  Ohio  factory. 

’GRASS — Whether  local  buyers  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  piper  in  the  way  of  even  higher  prices  for 
new  pack  asparagus  for  their  indifference  to  current 
offerings  is  something  that  the  future  will  have  to 
decide,  but  they  sure  are  showing  total  indifference  to 
all  the  “moans”  from  California  about  crop  damages 
holding  down  the  pack  total. 

With  spot  requirements  covered  in  most  instances, 
buyers  continue  to  sit  back  and  wait  further  develop¬ 
ments  before  signing  any  contracts. 

SARDINES — Little  packing  has  been  done  by 
Maine  sardine  factors  despite  the  fact  that  the  season 
officially  opened  a  week  or  so  ago  as  cannery  runs  are 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate  raw  stocks.  Present 
conditions  indicate  the  packing  won’t  get  under  full 
swing  until  sometime  early  in  May. 

No  new  pack  prices  have  been  announced  yet  with 
the  further  delay  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  supplementary  fisherman’s  code  will  not  go  into 
effect  for  about  two  weeks  or  so. 
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CHERRIES — Further  sales  pressure  from  Michigan 
packers  of  red  sour  cherries  who  are  reported  to  be 
waging  a  price-war  among  themselves  brought  prices 
of  this  item  lower  in  the  local  market  for  the  second 
consecutive  week.  The  war  started  when  co-operative 
canners’  groups  started  to  push  goods  along  through 
price-slashing  a  week  or  so  ago  and  the  independents 
met  them  at  their  own  game. 

Offerings  in  the  local  market  list  regular  pack  10s 
at  $4,  factory,  with  2s  down  to  95  cents,  same  basis. 
Last  week,  10s  were  cut  from  $5  to  $4.50,  Michigan 
factory. 

FRUITS — Are  moving  along  in  a  steady  manner 
with  inquiries  for  some  of  the  more  popular  items 
broadening  as  speculative  interest  is  aroused  in  some 
lines.  In  packs  like  apricots,  where  the  carryover  is 
small  and  the  new  crop  prospects  are  unfavorable, 
some  forward  buying  of  spots  seems  under  way  and 
has  stirred  up  trading  interest  somewhat. 

Prices  in  the  fruit  list  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception 
of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  are  firm  with  a  strengthening 
tendency  notable  in  many  items. 

TOMATOES — Prices  on  spot  Tri-State  and  Florida 
offerings  are  well  maintained  with  shipments  moving 
out  into  consuming  channels  in  good  shape.  Some 
scattered  offerings  at  concessions  were  reported  but 
these  are  believed  cleaned  up  and  the  market  is  firm 
to  strong  with  prices  unchanged. 

Interest  in  Tri-State  futures  is  broadening  some¬ 
what  but  trading  still  is  far  from  active. 

VEGETABLES — Some  spot  lots  of  peas  were  being 
offered  at  concessions  but  represented  only  small  hold¬ 
ings  which  first  hands  are  eager  to  close  out  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Spot  corn  is  moving  along  in  a  fair 
manner  with  business  aided  to  some  degree  by  the 
recent  cut  in  Maine  prices  following  the  break  in 
futures’  quotations. 

Future  bookings  of  peas  were  fairly  heavy  and 
interest  in  this  item  was  good.  Corn  futures’  failed 
to  respond  as  favorably  as  hoped  for  in  the  recent 
slash  and  buyers  seem  to  be  waiting  until  they  are  sure 
that  no  further  price  weakness  will  develop  before 
making  definite  commitments.  Again,  a  feeling  that 
the  new  corn  pack  will  be  of  unwieldly  proporations 
with  a  consequent  easiness  in  prices  has  held  off 
interest  in  futures’  deals  to  some  extent. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Trading  Only  Routine — Just  What  This  Means — At  the  Higher 
Prices  jobbers  are  Passing  by  Grapefruit — ^The  Fish  Line 
Holding  its  Share — Pineapple  Running  Ahead  of  Last  Year — 
Fruits  Holding  Well — As  to  Futures  in  Tomatoes;  “There 
Ain’t  None’’ — Spot  Tomatoes  Decline — Corn  Futures  Light 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26,  1934. 

FATHER — April  showers  bring  forth  May 
flowers.  We  have  had  a  little  rain  here,  not 
very  much  but  all  in  all,  the  weather  has  been 
real  springlike.  A  few  chilly  days  are  interspersed  as 


is  usual  for  an  April.  One  of  the  harbingers  of  Spring 
was  the  opening  of  the  Big  League  baseball  season 
and,  say  Boy,  our  Cubs  are  sure  going  h —  bent  for 
election. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Routine  trading  only  pre¬ 
vails.  For  fear  your  readers  might  not  know  what 
that  word  “routine”  means — the  dictionary  tells  us — 
“recur  in  regular  order,  return,  revolve,  come  again.” 
You  ask  any  of  the  buyers  (also  ask  the  brokers)  and 
they’ll  tell  you  that  this  word  “routine”  is  most  cor¬ 
rectly  used  in  this  particular  instance.  The  buyers 
certainly  have  been  saying  “come  again”  and  the 
canner  and  broker  have  walked  out  disappointed,  dis¬ 
appointed  at  least  in  not  having  an  order  in  their  little 
order  book.  Incidentally,  and  in  ,  passing,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  canners  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  passed  a  golden  opportunity  last  January  and 
February  when  they  refused  to  consider  allocation  of 
acreage.  What  a  big  mistake  they  made!  Well — as 
you  said  at  the  time,  Mr.  Editor,  it  was  a  case  of  greed. 
It’s  too  bad.  Before  the  year  is  over,  we’ll  wager  a 
good  cigar  that  many  a  canner  who  opposed  allocation 
will  have  turned — right  about  face. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Chicago  buyers  do  not  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  higher  prices  that  now  rule 
and  the  further  advances  that  are  expected.  One  chief 
reason  is,  our  local  trade  are  all  well-stocked  up  on 
this  excellent  fruit  item.  Distribution  has  been  going 
on  in  good  shape. 

FISH — Salmon,  crabmeat,  shrimp,  sardines  and 
tuna  are  like  the  entire  line,  sharing  in  routine  buying 
only.  The  salmon  market  is  firm.  Reds  are  scarce 
at  $1.65  and  everyone  is  talking  about  $1.75.  Pinks 
are  quoted  at  $1.10-1.15  Coast.  In  addition  to  the 
Japanese  Crabmeat  (and  Russian,  too)  some  of  the 
brokers  are  introducing  a  new  product,  i.  e.,  Korean 
Crabmeat.  Sardines  occupy  a  favorable  statistical 
position  and  seem  to  be  maintained  on  a  firm  level. 
Trade  interest  in  tuna  seems  to  have  fallen  off  a  little. 

PINEAPPLE — The  demand  for  crushed  continues. 
The  fancy  grades  of  slices  are  in  better  demand,  chiefly 
because  of  the  short  supply  of  standard  and  broken 
slices.  Distribution  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  continues 
to  run  ahead  of  that  of  last  year. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Peaches,  apricots,  pears  and 
prunes  are  all  coursing  along  their  even  way.  Prices 
are  steady  and  little  or  no  “chiseling”  is  noted.  The 
Chicago  market  has  not  become  alarmed  over  the 
apricot  situation  even  though  they  realize  that  high 
prices,  much  higher  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  will  be 
the  opening  on  that  fruit. 

APPLES — The  close  proximity  of  the  opening  of 
the  summer  resort  outlet,  has  developed  a  much 
firmer  position  in  apples.  It  is  reported  that  stocks 
both  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  in  Michigan 
and  New  York  are  much  lighter  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.  $3.25  f.  o.  b.  Coast  is  the  bottom,  although  one 
sale  was  made  at  $3.15  Coast  last  week.  New  York 
State  and  Michigan  apples  are  held  all  the  way  from 
$3.25  to  $3.75  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

TOMATOES— When  it  comes  to  futures  there  just 
“ain’t  none”  as  applied  to  this  business.  Jobbers  are 
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simply  standing  by,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Spot 
Market  and  to  see  just  how  extensive  acreage  will  be 
contracted.  Futures  are  available  in  Indiana  on  the 
following  basis : 


No.l 

No.  2 

No.  21/2 

No.  10 

Tin 

Tin 

Tin 

Tin 

Standards  . 45 

.75 

$1.00 

$3.25 

Extra  Standards..  .50 

.80 

1.05 

3.75 

Much  discussion  prevailed 

here 

last  week 

over  the 

1933  statistics.  It  was  pointed  out  by  someone  that 
of  the  total  1933  production  21/2  million  cases  were 
packed  in  the  Ozarks.  While  Chicago  does  not  draw 
many  Tomatoes  from  that  district,  the  thought 
throughout  this  market  was  that  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  did  not  pack  as  a  rule,  much  more  than  a 
million. 

Spots  have  declined.  It  is  possible  to  buy  No.  2  good 
ex.  standards  today  at  90  cents  f.  o.  b.  cannery  when 
the  market  a  month  ago  was  $1.00.  No.  21/2  are 
held  from  $1.20-1.25  Indiana  cannery  and  No.  10s  at 
$3.40-3.75  f.  0.  b.  Indiana  cannery. 

CORN — Futures  had  quite  a  set-back  when  uncon¬ 
firmed  rumors  prevailed  last  week  that  No.  2  Standard 
Iowa  corn,  1934  packing,  had  been  offered  at  671/2 
cents  cannery.  The  volume  of  future  corn  business 
recorded  in  the  Chicago  market  to  date  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  light  indeed. 

On  spots,  the  tendency  is  to  purchase  only  when  and 
as  needed  and  then  only  small  lots.  The  market  on 
No.  2  standard  corn  today  is  75  cents  f.  o.  b.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  cannery  points.  The  better  grades 
have  not  been  in  demand. 

PEAS — Planting  is  progressing  under  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions  than  ruled  last  week  in  Wisconsin. 
Northern  Illinois  has  all  of  the  Alaskas  in.  The  season 
is  about  10  days  to  two  weeks  late.  Future  peas  like 
future  corn  and  tomatoes,  have  been  very  quiet  and 
little  or  no  interest  noted. 

Spot  peas  are  cleaning  up  when  sellers  are  willing 
to  name  a  price  that  will  enable  the  buyer  to  place 
them  into  immediate  distribution.  No.  2  standard  peas 
have  been  sold  at  $1.15  in  a  few  instances.  $1.20-1.25 
is. more  the  ruling  basis. 

THE  OLD  WARRIOR  —  That  old,  young  man, 
Charles  E.  Wilcox,  head  of  the  Canned  Food  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  received  the 
felicitations  of  his  friends  on  Monday  last.  Charlie 
(as  he  is  familiarly  called)  had  just  returned  from  his 
usual  trip  to  California  and  too,  had  a  birthday  the 
same  day  that  he  returned  to  his  desk. 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— The  biggest  and 
most  spectacular  fountain  in  the  world  is  to  be  the 
main  feature  of  A  Century  of  Progress  this  year. 
It  is  to  extend  about  800  feet  down  the  center  of  the 
lagoon  from  the  Roosevelt  road  bridge.  It  will  be 
60  feet  high  and  150  feet  wide.  The  fountain  is 
entirely  novel  in  design  and  employs  water  in  a  mass 
instead  of  in  jets.  A  long  “stem”  consisting  of  a  dome 
of  water  leads  to  a  terminal  dome  200  feet  in  diameter. 
The  three  fountains  in  the  south  lagoon  last  year  will 
be  moved  to  supplement  the  dome.  The  colors  will 
be  amber,  red,  blue  and  green  with  the  “stem”  in  white 
light  and  the  big  dome  in  colors. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Too  Scarce  for  Steady  Runs — Demand  Holds  Well — 
Cool  Weather  Permits  Oyster  Canning — All  Distributors  Short 
on  Cove  Oysters — String  Bean  Crop  Looks  Well — Apparently 
Only  Small  Bean  Acreage  Contracted 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  26,  1934. 

SHRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  has  been  trying 
to  get  under  way,  but  it  hasn’t  had  much  luck  so 
far,  as  the  catches  have  been  in  such  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  so  scattered  that  one  or  two  days  a  week  of  a 
minimum  pack  is  about  all  that  the  factories  have  been 
able  to  get  out;  and  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  still 
canning  oysters,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  be  fooling 
with  shrimp  at  all.  However,  as  they  are  canning 
oysters,  they  can  very  easily  handle  the  shrimp  with 
practically  no  increase  in  the  overhead,  which  works 
out  very  nicely  for  the  packers. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  has  been  holding 
up  well  since  Lent  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  last 
through  Summer. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  to  boost  the  sale  of 
shrimp  this  Summer  with  the  return  of  legal  beer  and 
it  is  hoped  that  those  in  charge  of  sale  campaigns  will 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small;  $1.05  for  medium,  and  $1.10  for  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — ^With  the  continued  cool  weather  that 
we  are  having  the  canning  of  oysters  is  still  being 
carried  on,  and  will  probably  last  until  the  weather 
turns  warm. 

The  packers  had  a  set-back  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  which  held  down  production,  and  they  are 
now  trying  “to  make  hay  while  the  sun  is  shining.” 

The  demand  for  cove  oysters  is  holding  up  well  and 
while  not  much  sale  of  them  is  expected  in  the  Summer 
months,  yet  nearly  everybody  seems  to  be  low  in  their 
stock  of  cove  oysters,  and  some  efforts  will  have  to  be 
made  to  catch  up. 

Alabama  has  made  a  very  good  showing  in  her  oyster 
pack,  considering  the  great  scarcity  of  oysters  on  the 
reefs,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  pack  in  Alabama 
has  been  very  light. 

The  Alabama  canners  are  wondering  what  they  are 
going  to  do  for  oysters  next  year  when  the  supply  was 
so  limited  this  year  and  they  had  to  work  the  reefs 
so  close?  However,  they  may  take  comfort  in  the 
little  article  which  appeared  in  the  “Pathfinder”  and 
which  reads  thus;  “Scientific  magazine  says:  ‘A  full 
grown  oysters  will  lay  nine  million  eggs  a  year’.  You 
might  paste  this  up  in  your  henhouse,  if  you  keep  hens. 
It  ought  to  stimulate  them  to  do  their  best,  even  if  eggs 
are  low.” 

The  scientist  may  be  right,  but  if  so,  the  oyster 
producers  can’t  help  but  believe  that  the  bivalves  are 
practicing  birth  control  to  an  alarming  degree. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
bunce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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STRINGLESS  BEANS— The  crop  of  beans  looks 
very  promising  thus  far  and  whether  the  plants  will 
continue  to  flourish  and  turn  out  a  maximum  yield 
depends  largely  on  the  weather. 

All  vegetation  seems  to  be  flourishing  at  this  time. 
Fields  and  private  gardens  alike  are  green  and  pretty 
and  show  plenty  of  life. 

Roses  and  flowers  are  blooming  everywhere,  so 
Mother  Nature  is  giving  plant  life  plenty  opportunity 
to  do  their  stuff  and  they’re  doing  it  too. 

It  doesn’t  look  like  there  is  much  bean  acreage  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  canners  of  this  vicinity  and  they  either 
expect  to  draw  a  good  part  of  their  requirements  from 
those  that  are  planted  for  the  raw  market,  or  the 
present  price  of  canned  stringless  beans  doesn’t  look 
good  to  them;  so  from  present  indications  there  is 
not  much  enthusiasm  about  the  bean  pack  being  dis¬ 
played  around  here,  but  probably  in  other  localities 
of  the  South  where  farming  is  carried  on  more  ex¬ 
tensively,  things  are  different. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  work  out  prices  for  the 
new  bean  pack,  hence  none  will  be  quoted  in  these 
columns  at  this  time. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

A  New  Clause  On  Contracts — Speeding  Up  the  Asparagus 
Pack — Spinach  Canning  Over — Spot  Tomatoes  About  Off  the 
Market — Fruit  Firming  Up — Some  New  Prices — Pineapple 
Better  Off  Than  for  Years —  A  Pure  Food  “Blinger” 

San  Francisco,  April  26,  1934. 

A  CONTRACT  CLAUSE— Codes,  talk  of  codes, 
marketing  agreements,  curtailment  plans,  and 
the  like,  are  keeping  canners  and  growers  on 
the  anxious  seat  and  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  add 
a  qualifying  clause  to  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  purposes.  The 
clause,  which  has  been  quite  generally  adopted,  is  as 
follows:  “Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
in  this  contract  contained,  in  the  event  that  any  license 
or  other  governmental  act  or  order  be  issued,  done  or 
made  by  any  State,  or  Federal  governmental  authority,' 
or  should  any  agreement  be  made  to  which  any  State 
or  Federal  governmental  authority  is  a  party,  or  should 
any  industry  agreement  be  made  to  which  the  buyer 
is  a  party,  which  or  any  of  which  pertain  to  the  crop 
of  which  the  produce  sold  hereunder  is  a  part,  any 
provision  contained  in  such  license,  act,  order  or  agree¬ 
ment  which  affects  the  buyer’s  operations  by  restrict¬ 
ing,  specifying  or  defining  the  product  which  the  buyer 
may  can  or  process  during  the  current  season  as  to 
the  amount,  grade  and/or  quality  thereof,  or  any  pro¬ 
vision  which  prescribes  the  method  to  be  employed  in 
fixing  the  amount  which  may  be  delivered  and/or 
canned  or  processed,  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties 
to  this  contract,  and  this  contract  shall  be  deemed 
modified  in  accordance  therewith.” 


ASPARAGUS — Deliveries  of  asparagus  to  canners 
have  been  speeded  up  of  late  and  packing  is  going 
forward  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000  cases  a  day.  This 
production  is  considered  quite  satisfactory  when  it  is 
considered  that  there  has  been  a  total  absence  of  rain 
the  past  seven  weeks,  with  cool  weather  during  much 
of  April.  Business  is  not  especially  brisk,  but  packers 
of  featured  brands  report  an  increased  amount  of 
interest  the  last  few  days.  The  call  for  All  Green  is 
the  most  marked  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  shortage 
on  this  grade. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  at  an  end, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  and  the  output  lacks 
a  lot  of  being  up  to  expectations.  The  total  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  well  under  the  two  million  case  mark 
and  may  not  get  over  1,700,000  cases.  Very  little 
spinach  is  being  offered  by  packers  and  these  offerings 
are  at  prices  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  higher  than 
those  prevailing  a  few  weeks  ago.  Packers  brought 
out  low  prices  when  it  seems  that  the  output  would  be 
large  and  a  large  part  of  the  pack  has  already  been 
disposed  of. 

TOMATOES — Spot  tomatoes  are  about  off  the 
market,  as  far  as  canners  are  concerned  and  interest 
is  commencing  to  center  on  futures,  with  considerable 
business  being  booked.  Much  of  this  business  is  on 
the  basis  of  $1  for  No.  Standards,  and  $1.40  for 
Solid  Pack.  These  compare  with  $1.15  and  $1.60, 
respectively,  for  spot  stocks.  Buyers  are  in  the  field 
signing  up  acreage  with  growers. 

FRUIT — The  California  fruit  list  continues  to  show 
strength  and  even  Royal  Anne  cherries,  which  have 
been  weak  of  late,  are  more  firmly  held.  There  is 
probably  plenty  of  fruit  to  last  until  the  new  pack  is 
ready,  but  many  sizes  and  grades  are  sold  up,  making 
the  choice  rather  restricted.  The  apricot  crop  promises 
to  be  about  one-half  a  normal  one  and,  of  course,  prices 
will  be  higher.  Pears  have  moved  off  in  a  most 
encouraging  manner  in  recent  months  and  holdings  are 
the  lightest  in  several  years  at  this  season.  Stocks  of 
peaches  are  confined  largely  to  a  few  sizes  and  grades. 
Plums  have  come  in  for  added  attention  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  prices  have  strengthened. 

A  new  spot  list  on  fruits  was  brought  out  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  during  the  week, 
showing  several  advances  and  numerous  withdrawals. 
The  new  list  shows  very  little  in  the  line  of  unsold 
apricots,  with  the  items  in  stock  priced  well  above 
quotations  in  the  March  list.  Offerings  include  No. 
21/2  Water,  $1.15;  No.  2I/2  Choice,  sliced,  $2.15V^;  No. 
21/^  Standard,  peeled,  $1.60 ;  No.  10  Water,  $5.00,  and 
No.  10  Solid  Pack  Pie,  $5.50.  Cherries  have  been 
advanced  over  the  March  list,  with  No.  2i/^  Choice 
now  quoted  at  $2.00,  No.  10  Choice  at  $7.00  and  No. 
10  Standard  at  $6.00.  The  quotations  on  the  No.  10 
sizes  represent  an  advance  of  50  cents.  No.  2  Choice 
has  been  withdrawn.  A  lot  of  changes  are  noted  in 
the  pear  list,  mostly  in  the  line  of  advances,  but  there 
have  also  been  several  withdrawals,  including  No.  214 
Choice,  No.  21^  Standard  and  No.  2  Tall  Standard. 
No.  2  Tall  Choice  have  been  advanced  5  cents  a  dozen. 
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with  similar  increases  for  No.  1  Tall  Choice  and  No.  1 
Tall  Standard.  Buffet  Choice  has  been  advanced  10 
cents,  while  a  75  cent  boost  has  been  given  No.  10 
Choice  and  No.  10  Standard.  No.  10  Choice  egg  plums 
have  been  taken  from  the  list,  along  with  No.  10 
Fancy  red  respberries. 


filed  a  complaint  charging  the  firm  with  selling  short 
weight  cans  of  spinach.  The  corporation  checked  up 
on  its  weights  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  The 
consumer  gets  more  spinach  for  his  or  her  money  but 
the  packer  gets  fined  for  an  oversight  in  not  revising 
the  labels. 


PINEAPPLE — The  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry, 
following  a  complete  revamping,  is  in  the  best  position 
in  several  years.  Marginal  lands  have  been  abandoned 
under  the  pack  curtailment  agreement,  with  the  result 
that  better  fruit  is  being  produced  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  demand  for  the  canned  product  has  been  excellent 
during  the  past  year  and  stocks  of  many  items  have 
become  low,  particularly  broken  slices  and  crushed. 
Some  concerns  are  not  accepting  further  orders,  being 
completely  sold  out. 

NOTES — Having  completed  an  investigation  of 
importations  of  Japanese  tuna  at  Los  Angeles,  a  group 
of  experts  of  the  Tariff  Commission  has  come  to  San 
Francisco  to  continue  the  study.  The  party  consists 
of  L.  T.  Hopkinson,  Charles  Carter,  W.  H.  Corey,  C. 
W.  Porter  and  J.  M.  Jones.  The  investigators  found 
that  Japan  is  sending  about  400,000  cases  of  canned 
tuna  to  California  ports  annually,  together  with  about 
6,000,000  pounds  of  the  fish  to  be  canned  on  arrival. 
Last  year’s  importations  amounted  to  about  700,000 
cases,  or  about  as  much  as  were  canned  in  California. 

A  new  process  of  packing  spinach  that  puts  more 
spinach  and  less  water  in  the  cans  netted  a  fine  of 
$1,000  to  the  California  Packing  Corporation.  G.  J. 
Morton,  federal  food  and  drug  chief  at  San  Francisco, 
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COOKERS 

For 

Tomatoes, 
Cherries, 
Apples, 
Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  180 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


BomMnwPMMi 

canning\#  machinery 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Cmning  Plant' 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Gustav  R.  Barth,  for  some  time  past  with  the  firm 
of  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
engaged  in  the  food  brokerage  business  on  his  own 
account  at  1  Drumm  Street. 

Hosmer  Rolph,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Haiku  Pineapple  Co.,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  T.  H., 
sailed  for  his  island  home  recently,  following  an  ex¬ 
tended  stay  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J.  W.  Leeds,  export  manager  for  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  addressed  the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently. 
He  returned  a  short  time  ago  from  a  business  trip 
through  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras. 

The  Kelley-Clarke  Co.  has  been  appointed  brokers 
for  the  Sutter  Packing  Company,  a  well-known  fruit 
packing  company  operating  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
district. 

A  food  brokerage  business  has  been  launched  at  1200 
Battery  Street,  San  P>ancisco,  Calif.,  by  E.  T.  Van 
Wart,  formerly  with  the  Strohmeyer  Arpe  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

The  firm  of  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc.,  founded  in  1857, 
and  conducted  for  many  years  as  a  wholesale  grocery 
concern,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Jones-Thierbach 
Co.,  which  dates  back  to  1850.  The  latter  was  also 
originally  a  wholesale  grocery  house.  In  recent  years, 
both  concerns  devoted  their  attention  largely  to  the 
roasting  of  coffee. 
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A  LESSON  IN  ALLOCATION 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

printed  on  newspaper  food  pages  and  in  household 
magazines  now  frequently  specify  “canned  pineapple,” 
rather  than  simply  “pineapple.” 

Third:  A  new  American  dish  “Pineapple  Cup,”  has 
been  added  to  the  menus  of  households,  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  and  soda  fountains.  Made  from  chilled  crushed 
pineapple  or  tidbits,  it  is  served  plain  or  garnished  to 
taste. 

Surveys  made  in  many  cities  have  shown  that  grocers 
who  tied  in  store  displays  with  the  powerful  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  placed  behind  canned  pineapple  since 
November,  1932,  have  “cashed  in”  heavily  on  these 
promotional  efforts.  Sales  increases  of  from  75  per¬ 
cent  to  200  percent,  or  more,  on  pineapple  were  re¬ 
ported  by  chain  and  independent  dealers. 

The  extent  of  the  1934  pineapple  pack  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  recent  announcements  by  the 
pineapple  producers  indicate  a  good  clean-up  of  the 
1933  pack  of  approximately  8,000,000  cases. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DcTlees. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Parins  Machines.  See  ParinK  Mach. 
Aspararna  Machinery. 

BEAN  NIPPER.  Green  String. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beriin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Elnameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Onds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 
Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Csm  (^.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Cheeks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACmiNES,  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 

Berlin-Chatpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 


COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi)eston,  HI. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

,Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
'Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hooi>eston,  111. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

(hitters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Beirii  M.-h> 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  (^ns.  Caps,  Etc.)., 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co^  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCnCS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Beriin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermeiir 
aUy  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mack. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CmUnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

aprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  ('.orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  111. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mcby.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Obio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTEK  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

O.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

r.  H.  Woodruff  A  Sons,  Milford,  Conn, 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A-  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Fa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  A  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beriih,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinea, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Braw 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnint 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

S'  Ji®*'?®6nkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K,  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

S'  L®"?8enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

THERMOMETERS,  Recording  Instruments. 
Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

S'  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Kart  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  A  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Variable  Speed  Countersbafts.  See  Speed  Res 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  RUSH  SEASON! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of  our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like  to  tell  you  about— and  the’re  built  right 


Robins  Pulp  Finisher 


Hume  Salt  Dispenser 


Robins  Retort 


Robins  Circle  Electric  Hoist 


Robins  Pulp  Machine 


Robins  Tomato  Scalder 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 

A.  IC.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  new  catalog  for  the  asking 


POWER 


behind  a 

n  a  t  i  o  n’s^  M  E  A  L  S ! 


FOODS  IN  CANS  . . . 

Meals  when  nature  rests  ! 
•  At  the  Cannery  . . .  where  season’s 
crops  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
short  weeks  .  .  .  preparedness  and 
steady  driving  power  ahead,  keynote 
successful  operation.  •  SANITARY 
CANS  are  there  when  needed  most ! 
Technical  advice,  prompt  service  to 
maintain  speed,  come  quickly  when 
you  call.  •  Through  years  of  meeting 
emergencies,  we  have  learned  to 
offset  them  with  a  reliable  CAN 
SERVICE  .  .  .  equally  efficient  from 
Baltimore,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Chicago. 
Make  it  a  challenge!  Trying  tells! 
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